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JUBILEE holds the price line 
and what's more offers a 


special gift rate at Paschal time 


Though a number of other Catholic magazine 
publications have raised their prices drastically, 
JUBILEE is continuing to sell at its regular rate. 
The low gift rates normally applicable at Christmas 
only are now being offered for Paschal time. Three 
gift subscriptions cost $10 (a single subscription 
is still only $4). 

This is an excellent period for giving JUBILEE 
—we’re sure there are many people—relatives, 
friends, priests, sisters and brothers, seminarians— 
who would like a subscription. Order now so they'll 


be able to see some important features coming up 
soon. 


Coming in JUBILEE 


Moral Re-Armament: a Catholic view of a controversial 
movement 

Brasilia: the world’s newest, most modern city is turning 
into a vast slum 

English Catholics: brainy, witty and iconoclastic 

Corpus Christi: a unique pictorial report on a celebration 
by the descendants of Katherine Tekakwitha 

Great Books: the PHILOKALIA (a famous work of the East- 
ern Church) ; Faust: the works of Gabriel Marcel 

One night of bingo: a stark, stark report on a popular 
Catholic pasttime 

East and West: a Russian priest writes about the contrast 
in their spiritualities 

The Church in Norway 

The End of the Papal States: how the Church lost the 


remnants of its once-great temporal possessions 
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@ Pope John XXIII said recently, “The response to the 
divine call may come at any age.” But at present a 
man past his twenties who receives a call to the priest- 
hood hasn’t many seminaries to choose from, and he may 
even be discouraged from applying because of the pros- 
pect of starting the average seminary’s long and arduous 
training at such a late date. Beda Pontifical College (page 
8), the famous seminary in Rome for belated vocations, 
takes into account the older man’s intellectual and physi- 
cal capabilities and offers a short, intensified course of 
study, Unfortunately, however, Americans will no longer 
be accepted at the Beda because of lack of space, and the 
only seminary in this country exclusively for those with 
late vocations — Holy Apostles, in Cromwell, Connecticut 
—is very small. But Richard Cardinal Cushing is plan- 
ning to build a large new institution in Boston. Architects 
are working on plans now and construction should begin 
in about a year. To be called St. Pius X National Semi- 
nary, it will be staffed by Jesuits, managed by diocesan 
clergy and directed by a national board of trustees. In a 
pamphlet describing the need for such a seminary in 
America Cardinal Cushing recalled that St. Jerome was in 
his thirties when he accepted the call to Holy Orders ; St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine were approaching middle age 
and St. John Chrysostom was thirty-nine. Some think 
today that a middle-aged or mature man is a poor risk 
as a candidate for ordination. But, the Cardinal com- 
ments, “If he is handicapped it is chiefly because we have 
not provided a place for him. That is to say, he does not 
fit into the prevalent seminary system.” And the present 
system designed, primarily for boys and young men, 
requires six or seven years of study. On this subject 
Monsignor Charles Duchemin, Rector of the Beda for 
thirty years, says, “It seems to me ridiculous to demand 
the full seminary course for these older men.” Cardinal 
Cushing adds, “I agree ... No one denies that the 
priesthood is worth any sacrifice, but human nature being 
what it is, we might be expected to bow to some of its 
necessities . . . Cardinal Newman and Cardinal Man- 
ning were ordained within two years of their conversion, 
as was Monsignor Ronald Knox . . . Robert Hugh Ben- 
son was ordained eight months after leaving the Anglican 
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Church.” Thinking that the time is now ripe to start a 
special seminary in the United States for men with late 
vocations, the Cardinal says, “To me it is incredible that 
among the forty million Catholics of the United States 
and among prospective converts there would not be 
enough delayed vocations to fill an institution of this 
kind . . . I have no doubt whatever that it would be 
filled . . . It appears to me there is some place for the 
older man who has at last found himself —a Jerome, 
perhaps, an Augustine, or a Chrysostom, but if not, then 
for a number of less brilliant but well-educated heirs to 


_ this call of the Fisherman. They may be older than the 


average seminarian, but they are tremendously needed 
. . . In the present situation these vocations are lost.” 

@ Flannery O’Connor, one of America’s most original 
novelists and short story writers (Wise Blood, A Good 
Man Is Hard to Find, The 
Violent Bear It Away), 
makes her first appearance 
in JUBILEE on page 28 
with an article about a 
little girl called Mary 
Ann, who had cancer and 
who lived for about ten 
years (from the time she 
was three until her death) 
at Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help Free Cancer Home 
in Atlanta, Georgia. The 
home is conducted by the 
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Dominican Sisters of the 
Congregation of St. Rose of Lima (their book on Mary Ann 
will be published by Farrar, Straus & Cudahy next fall), 
an order founded by Nathaniel Hawthorne’s daughter, 
Rose. Flannery O’Connor says about her, “she’s really a 
great figure in American history and bridges a gap be- 
tween the best in New England Protestant history and 
literature and Catholicism in America today.” Miss 
O’Connor lives on a farm about fifty miles from Atlanta, 
where she raises peacocks and writes her fine stories. One 
day when neither of these tasks took her time she painted 
the above portrait of herself with a peacock. 
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REPORT 
FROM 
VIRGINIA 


Charlottesville 


The college town of Charlottesville, which 
is the home of the University of Virginia, 
is not exactly marked by intellectual fer- 
ment. Students don't seem to hold any all- 
night, smoky back room debates; nobody gets 
excited enough to organize spontaneous 
rallies (the absence of public bars in Vir- 
ginia may have something to do with this), 
and vital campus issues are nonexistent. A 
typical editorial in the Cavalier Daily, 
the students’ newspaper, will be concerned 
with the "Car Rule," a lively topic of dis- 
cussion ever since the University prohib- 
ited undergraduates—except for those with 
honor grades—from having cars. A recent 
editorial was entitled, "Who Walks Around 
without a Necktie?" The gist of it was that 
the wearing of a necktie is little enough 
to ask of Mr. Jefferson's gentlemen. Appar- 
ently though, undue enthusiasm and even 
undue intellectual achievement are not ex- 
pected of them, those qualities being 
contrary to the idea of the Virginia 
Gentleman. 

Of course, this may be true of all Virgin- 
ia and the whole South: the students, no 
less than the rest of the population, want 
to keep the "plantation mentality," which 
is very popular even in 1961. Some of the 
Virginians I met seemed to feel that in 
Virginia history has already been made; 
when the past has been so glorious, there 
is no need to mess around and get all worked 
up over the future. At this rate historic 
Virginia is going to stay historic. 

At parties and teas in Charlottesville I 
found that there were three main topics of 
conversation for the ladies—"kin,"” gar- 
dening and house-and-children. All three 
are fairly safe and not likely to cause any 
great controversy. Segregation is never 
discussed, even amoung the faculty wives, 
as there is bound to be a Southerner present 
and one cannot offend. This business of not 
offending didn’t come easily to me. At 
first, I said exactly what I pleased about 
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integration—the usual, that it was 
scandal the way Southerners fought inte 
grated schools and still treated all Ne 
groes as a servant class. But after a coupl 
of teas where embarrassed silences fell. 
hostesses looked anxious, and everyon 
shifted around nervously, I gave up. It 
would be most unusual, but if you shoul; 
get into an argument about segregation with 
a Southerner, he would invariably, whe 
pushed to the wall, say, "But you area 
Northerner and you cannot emotionally un- 
derstand how I feel.” To cut any ice witha 
Southerner in an argument, you and your 
grandfathers have to be born in the South: 
otherwise, it doesn’t make any difference 
if you have lived here sixty years. 

So far the University has not really 
faced up to integration either. There are 
26 Negroes in the graduate schools and one 
in the college. Under present state policy 
Negroes are admitted only to the graduate 
or professional schools which have no coun- 
terparts at Virginia State, the Negro 
institution at Petersburg. 

The Medical School at the University isa 
rare beacon of light. It has had Negro medi- 
cal students for some time, and only one 
complaint has been registered against a 
Negro medical student by a patient in the 
hospital. In the hospital at the profes- 
sional level integration has been working 
beautifully for some time. However there 
are no Negro doctors on the hospital staff 
and as far as I know the two Negro doctors 
in town don't have hospital privileges. 

My children go to integrated Venable 
School which had been closed for a year but 
was reopened two years ago with "token in- 
tegration"—about nine Negroes to some 400 
white students. This year there are thir- 
teen Negro pupils. As you can see, "token 
integration” proceeds slowly. Recently, 
Charlottesville's school desegregation 
plan has come under heavy attack in Federal 
Court. The attorney representing the ten 
Negro children seeking transfer to three 
Charlottesville schools has told the court 
that integration at Venable School has been 
too limited and that the city’s plan is 
designed to maintain racial segregation 
rather than end it. I think he has a point, 
if the present rate of integration contin- 
ues. The head of the Charlottesville 
Chapter of the NAACP estimated recently 
that at the 1959 rate of admission, com- 
plete desegregation would take about 4,000 
years. 

When the nine Negroes came to Venable some 
140 pupils left to attend two private 
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schools that were formed under the Char- 


lottesville Educational Foundation. The 
state now provides tuition grants for the 
private, non-sectarian schooling of any 
child whose parents do not want him in an 
integrated school, on the theory that one 


thshould have freedom to choose between 


segregated and integrated schools. Of 
course, this is rather an expensive way of 
avoiding the Supreme Court decision and the 
legality is questionable. 

Because of the anti-intellectualism in 
the South, the Southern public school, at 
least on the grammar school level, is cal- 
culated to produce the mild-mannered, 
"yves-ma'am-ing" Southerner. The eccen- 
tric, the individual is out. A tremendous 
emphasis is placed on manners, even, I 
think, at the expense of intellectual 
achievement. "Ma'am, your boy is right 
stimulating. Y'all must be right stimulat- 
ing up North. But he is very rude. I can't 
make him say, 'Yes, ma'am,’ which is right 
shocking." The emphasis on manners goes all 
the way through the university. 

Close to the University there is an "art 
theater" which shows the best of the 
foreign films. In spite of the lack of eve- 
ning diversion in Charlottesville, it is 
practically never crowded. "No, I don't 
want to see a 'thinker,'" an undergraduate 
at the University might remark, and away he 
would dash downtown to the Paramount to see 
a Hollywood feature. 

Foreign things and foreigners are sus- 
pect, although Virginia has its share of 
Anglophiles. This is partly because the 
South did not experience the wave of nine- 
teenth-century immigration that affected 
the rest of the nation. The South was not 
brought into contact with differing racial 
groups and many religious denominations. 
It remained white and Protestant. Out of 
such cultural inbreeding came the South- 
erner’'s liking for undiluted Americans, 
which might make Thomas Jefferson (with his 
admiration for European culture) turn over 
in his grave at Monticello. 

Not too long ago I went to a church tea 
with four Southern ladies. We, or at least 
they talked "kin" relentlessly all the way 
to the church. Coming home the ladies told 
Negro jokes of two kinds: 1) the Negro who 
tries to act like a white, e.g. great hilar- 
ity broke out in the car when one lady said, 
pointing to a Negro’s house we were passing, 
that she had once seen an oil portrait ofa 
white person on the wall through the pic- 
ture window; 2) the Negro as a child. 

It seems to me that the only way the Negro 
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in the South has to combat his subservient 
position is to be irresponsible. This is 
his sole means of asserting himself. Most 
Negro women in Charlottesville go to work 
as servants, leaving the children to be 
brought up by the grandparents, usually in 
the country. When we first came, we had a 
maid who didn’t show up Monday, then Monday 
and Tuesday, then Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, and then not at all. By not 
showing up the Negro exerts a certain amount 
of freedom, but this lack of responsi- 
bility, of course, boomerangs, and is one 
of the reasons the Negro is considered a 
child. 

I was quite disappointed to find that 
some of the local Protestant churches are 
full of bigotry. This was brought out ata 
church group meeting I went to: one of the 
members was to giveareport on Mission Study 
in Africa. The speaker got up and spread a 
map on the floor which everyone peered at. 
Then she said she couldn't really say any- 
thing about Africa as it was a much too 
emotional topic. One could too easily draw 
comparisons with the South! I never heard 
such a short, uninformed talk. The next 
week there was another meeting of Part Il 
of "Africa Disturbed.” It hardly seemed 
worth going. 

The Unitarian church, on the other hand, 
is integrated, and has a Negro in the choir. 
The other Protestant churches are not in- 
tegrated and each has a separate Negro 
church. Some of the white churches en- 
courage Negroes to attend services, but 
have no Negro members. 

There are two Catholic churches in Char- 
lottesville; one in the downtown area, and 
the other in the Negro district. The con- 
gregations of both intermingle and on Sun- 
day at St. Margaret Mary's (the Negro 
church), the congregation might be half 
Negro and half white. There is no tradition 
of Catholicism among Negroes in Virginia 
and when the present pastor of St. Margaret 
Mary's came to Charlottesville there were 
perhaps six or seven Catholic Negroes—now 
there are around 100 converts. The parochial 
school has five Negroes among its roughly 
300 students. The Catholic Negro faces the 
problem of being a minority within a minor- 
ity. Not only is he a second-class citizen 
in the community as a whole; among his own 
race, he may be discriminated against for 
being a Catholic. 

I found that nowhere in Charlottesville 
is segregation more rigidly upheld than in 
the movie house. In one of them there are 


actually two entrances, the large one under 
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the marquee for whites and a side entrance 
for Negroes. During the last Christmas 
holiday I took my two boys to the movies. 
The place was mobbed with children and the 
only seats left were in the balcony. I was 
mildly surprised when we were told to go 
up there, as this is traditionally the 
Negro section. The only empty seats were 
way over on the left side and we sat down. 
When my eyes became accustomed to the 
light, I realized that because of the 
crowd, two sections had been roped off for 
whites, and the one where we were sitting 
was the Negro section. Naturally, I decided 
not to move—although anxious glances were 
cast in our direction from both Negroes and 
whites. Our integration was short-lived, 
as the usher saw my children and told them 
to move. Whether or not he saw me and con- 
cluded that I was a crackpot integrationist 
who had better be left alone, I do not know. 
Afterwards I discovered that segregated 
movie houses are the result of a state law 
forbidding whites and Negroes to mix in 
public places. One of the dangers of living 
in the South for any length of time, I 
think, is that one might get used to the 
idea of first and second class citizenship 
that exists, take for granted the white and 
colored rest rooms, the Negro stands at the 
end of the football field, and protest less 
and less. 

I can't help feeling though that there is 
a new wind in the South when I think of 
Regina. Regina is a baby-sitter who works 
for us occasionally. What first attracted 
me to her was that she was anything but the 
"yes ma'am-ing,” timid Negro servant char- 
acteristic of the South. Quite the opposite 
in fact: she told me right off that my chil- 
dren were quite spoiled and could do witha 
little discipline. For her, segregation 
doesn't exist. When she graduated from 
high school last year she wanted to become 
a telephone operator in Charlottesville; 
she also wanted to enter her little brother 
in an all-white nursery school and asked if 
I thought the particular one she had in mind 
was ready for integration. To her, second 
class citizenship is completely unaccept- 
able and this is the real meaning of the 
"sit-ins." 

To a large extent the local newspapers 
and news broadcasts have played down the 
"sit-in strikes” as best they could. The 
Southerners like to go on believing that 
the Negro is “happy” in the South, which is 
not easy when several hundred Negroes are 
being arrested daily because they are not 
so happy. The "sit-ins" are the most excit- 
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ing event in the South today—exciting, 
because the movement is coming from th 
young people and because the main issue (as 
it is with Regina) is the desire for indi. 
vidual dignity, for not being second class 
citizens. : 

This year, at the Council of Human Rela- 
tions (an interracial group that attempts 
to inform citizens on racial relations in 
Charlottesville and the rest of the South) 
we met a young "sit-in" leader who is nowa 
graduate student at the University of Vir- 
ginia. I asked him over one night, but be- 
fore he arrived at our house he had deseg- 
regated the University Theater (the "art 
theater” with all the foreign films). The 
Situation at the University Theater ig 
unique: there is no balcony and Negroes 
hadn't been able to get in at all. He said 
he had made several previous attempts with 
a group of whites and Negroes, but had al- 
ways been refused. That night the group 
had been admitted. Ironically, the movie 
showing was "Come Back, Africa.” Unfor- 
tunately, the movie house has been again 
segregated. 

Our Negro friend talked about total de- 
segregation through mass movements of stu- 
dents, and through economic boycott as 
practiced in Montgomery, which could also 
be applied to the telephone company and 
firms which forbid Negroes to purchase 
luxury items. He hopes that these two move- 
ments will bring the reactionary South to 
its knees. ‘He doesn't have much faith in 
"token integration." Right nuw, he is in- 
terested in following up the victory at the 
theater by desegregating the eating places 
around the University. Every so often he 
and his friends—who include white stu- 
dents—try to desegregate some new place in 
Charlottesville, either a church ora lunch 
counter or a restaurant. 

To me this graduate student represents 
the South's hope; he is dedicated, persist- 
ent and enthusiastic. He believes, and very 
firmly, that the genius of the "sit-ins" 
lies in their spiritual quality and sees 
suffering as a badge of honor. 

Maybe there will be a day when our North- 
ern friends will no longer be depressed at 
the thought of living in Virginia and the 
South, when Mr. Jefferson will rest in 
peace at Monticello, and the schools, 
churches and movie houses will be truly in- 
tegrated. Maybe there will be a day when 
living in Virginia will not be like living 
in a museum. But I don't think it will be 
tomorrow or the next day. 

. —Elizabeth Sinclair 
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Letters to the editor 


THE DEATH PENALTY 

The bitterly sarcastic tone of Fr. Charles 
Dollen’s letter on capital punishment 
(March) was most unfortunate, since hu- 
man (not animal) life was the subject of 
Mr.. Wilfrid Sheed’s moving reflections. 
Surely there is no authority in Aquinas, as 
Fr. Dollen implies, for concluding that a 
man by committing a crime becomes a wild 
animal. For that matter, even wild animals 
are held by some of us to deserve reason- 
able mercy; the etiquette of the hunt is 
important to even the most insensitive 
sportsman, but man’s inhumanity to man 
seems often to ignore even this superficial 
decency. 

Mr. Sheed acknowledged, of course, the 
risk of sentimentality which Christians 
must always run, when opposed to Nazis or 
Fascists, for instance. The Christian’s posi- 
tion is a different one, for he alone must 
be equally concerned for the individual 
and for the group of which he is a product. 
To avoid sentimentality then (remember- 
ing, however, that Dachau and Buchenwald 
are more serious errors than errors of feel- 
ing), let us forget, if possible, the lonely 
human being taking the few steps which 
constitute the last mile. Let us think of a 
society motivated by an “eye for an eye, 
a tooth for a tooth” philosophy. In the 
Moslem faith this is a valid guide for 
human behavior. As Christians, however, 
we have presumably preferred another 
point of view. What of vengeance which 
is God’s (God, Who alone writes straight 
with crooked lines) ? It is risky to tamper 
with vengeance at all, God’s or our own. 

There is, of course, the original victim: 
no man of good will could minimize the 
terror of the archetypal situation, the mur- 
derer and his victim alone with God. But 
that deed is already done: love, not death, 
is the conqueror of death. The mother of 
St. Maria Goretti received her daughter’s 
murderer years later, gave him half her 
frugal supper, then attended Mass with 
him (during Holy Year, 1950). Would Fr. 
Dollen call this sentimentality or heroic 
charity? Few of us would be capable of 
this level of sublimity, but striving toward 
it seems the essential Christian point. Can 
anyone say that St. Maria, her murderer 
(already racked by remorse) and her 
mother will not, in heaven, all be saints. 

Bette RICHART 
Indianapolis, Md. 


“Capital Punishment” made me reaiize that 
there are other ways and means of punish- 
ing a criminal which are more corrective 
and helpful. If anyone reads the “Doctor’s 
Account of an Execution” they would realize 
how terrible and inhuman it is. 

This article let me know that only God 
has the power and right to take life. I 
agree with the statement that life imprison- 
ment gives the criminal time to think and 
repent for his evil deeds and ways. 

Martz DECKER 
St. Cloud, Minn. 


Like many another JUBILEE reader I was 
glad to see Wilfrid Sheed’s article on capi- 
tal punishment. This question surely needs 
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thoughtful consideration. My only criticism 
is that Mr. Sheed’s consideration didn’t 
lead him to realize the futility and inhu- 
maneness of capital punishment in all 
cases. However, I was not prompted to 
write until seeing Fr. Dollen’s letter. 

Fr. Dollen is probably right about the 
unreliability of statistics (and his experi- 
ences with juveniles should fit in this cate- 
gory) but his appeal to our “cultural” 
heritage is surely pointless. What is it in 
our culture which decrees, “For murder, 
death”? Is it the law of Christ in the 
Gospel or the same English common law 
which decrees, “For chicken stealing, 
death”? What is our norm? 

And who is Father to judge that life 
in prison is less merciful than death? 
Should we take it upon ourselves to rule 
that past such and such a time this man 
shall have no chance of salvation, if he is 
not in the state of grace now? It would 
seem that God can make this decision bet- 
ter than we. 

Father says that justice should be vin- 
dicated. Who can judge when this is so or 
that capital punishment is the only ade- 
quate vindication? Perhaps it would be 
helpful to have St. Thomas here to debate 
this question in our society. Perhaps he 
wouldn’t be as medieval as Fr. Dollen 
thinks. 

MICHAEL ELuM 
South Bridgewater, Mass. 


Wilfrid Sheed’s arresting view and style 
held me to his article on capital punish- 
ment long enough to show that it was not 
another rehash. To a balanced review of 
many contributions he added memorable 
observations of his own, such as: “ : 
would one prefer to be murdered efficiently 
by private enterprise, or executed, in a 
fumble of red tape, by the state?” 
Sheed’s “lingering wish that C.P. might 
be retained in cases of kidnapping and 
child murder” suggests a valid but prob- 
ably impractical distinction: We might 
reserve C.P. for murderers-for-profit, the 
most likely to repeat the crime and the 
only murderers to whom considerations of 
risk vs. gain are likely to be important. 
The professional killer is more adept at 
avoiding evidence (even to hiring the 
gifted amateur or compulsive killer). This 
distinction, unfortunately, wouldn’t pro- 
tect from erroneous conviction; nor would 
it void the fact that the more intelligent, 
discerning and effective prisoner officer is 
the kind most acutely punished by the 
execution. 
Leon LUKAZEWSKI 
La Crescenta, Calif. 


EDUCATIONAL TV 
Mr. Goldman’s article, “The Little-Read 
Schoolhouse,” in your April issue of JUBILEE 
should be read and discussed by all teach- 
ers; for it surely gives a glimpse of what 
television teaching may become in the 
near future though many of us may not 
realize it at present. 

Personally I agree with Mr. Goldman 
one hundred per cent. It would be inter- 
esting to hear Robert Frost’s reaction to 





the 
church year mn 
GREGORIAN Chant 


The Kyriale and proper for Sunday 


JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild presents a 
unique feature — the Kyriale 
and the Sunday and feastday 
propers in Gregorian Chant, each 
Mass on a single 45 rpm record. 
Now in the process of being 
recorded, over half the Sunday 
Masses have been finished. The 
series is ideal for the student, 

for choirs as a guide to practice, 
and for the lover of Gregorian 
chant. The disks have been 
recorded by leading monastery 
and cathedral choirs in France. 
The price per record: $2. 


ER AN AI, ATR SEA ER BEA SEE A RB NI RT 
To JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 

377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
© Enclosed is $______. (at $2 each) 
for the following (please circle the 
numbers of the records you want): 


Kl Mass I (Paschal season) 
K2 Mass II 

K8 Mass VIII (of the angels) 
K9 Mass IX (of the Virgin) 
K11 Mass XI (regular Sundays) 
K13 Mass XIII 


K17 oo XVII and XVIII (Asperges 
me 


Pl First Sunday of Advent 

P2 Second Sunday of Advent 

P3 Third Sunday of Advent 

P4 Fourth Sunday of Advent 

P5 Christmas 

P6 Sunday in the Octave of Christmas 
P8 Epiphany 

P10 Second Sunday after Epiphany 
Pll Third Sunday after Epiphany 
P12 Septuagesima Sunday 

P13 Sexagesima Sunday 

P14 Quinquagesima Sunday 

P15 First Sunday of Lent 

P16 Second Sunday of Lent 

P17 Third Sunday of Lent 

P18 Fourth Sunday of Lent 

P19 Passion Sunday 

45-57 Easultet (from the Easter Vigil) 
P20 Easter 

P21 Quasimodo (Low) Sunday 
P22 Second Sunday after Easter 
P23 Third Sunday after Easter 
P24 Fourth Sunday after Easter 
P25 Fifth Sunday after Easter 

P26 The Ascension 

P27 Sunday after the Ascension 
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How often do you write 
under water? Throw 
away your ball point 
and get a real pen 


THE OSMIROID PEN 


has been so successful with 
JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild that 
more varieties have been added 


The Osmiroid fountain pen is now 
available with nibs for either the 
Chancery Hand or ordinary cursive 
(and in either right or LEFT HAND 
models). The price is $2.50 per pen. 
Orders of twelve or more pens re- 
ceive a discount of 20%. Other 
items include deluxe Osmiroid, 
points and wooden holders, and a 
remarkably fine selection of colored 
pencils. 

® FREE: With each pen a pam- 
phlet reprint of JUBILEE’s article on 
how to write the Chancery Hand. 


wwwwwvowewrwowwoTweowwow 
JUBILEE’s Ikon Guild 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 


Enclosed is §$. for the following: 


Osmiroid pen(s) @ $2.50. (Check 
box if you want the left-hand nib [).) 
Osmiroid lettering sets @ $6. 
Osmiroid #75 pen(s), the deluxe 
version of the regular Osmiroid, @ $4.00. 
(Check box for, left-hand nib [.) 
Osmiroid Rolatip fountain pens (for 
ordinary writing) @ $2.50. Circle type of 
nib: medium (also available in _ left- 
hand [)), fine, broad. 

(Orders of twelve or more 20% discount.) 


Points and holders 

______Iridinoid italic reservoir penpoints, 
medium straight italic, per box o 4 
$3.60. (Left-hand points may be included 
in the order. Give number desired here 
) 

Decro penholders (light wood, 
bevelled for a better grip) for the above 
points @ 20¢. 


Color pencils by the box 

______ Derwent color pencil box(es). A full 
spectrum assortment made in England by 
a famous firm. Per box of 72, $13.50. 
Derwent color pencil box(es). Per 
box of 36, $6.75. 

_____Lakeland color pencil box(es). A 
handsome metal box of 12, $1.20. 























Send with free pamphlet on writing the 
Chancery Hand to: 
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such an article. Though I may not accept 
his philosophy of teaching in its entirety, 
I surely admire its most salient features. 


It would be interesting to know how ° 


some of the greatest educators feel about 
this subject. I also wonder what Christ, 
the Teacher par excellence, would think 
about this mechanized student-teacher 
situation. One wonders if its bad effects 
will outweigh the good. 

Ursuline education aims at personal in- 
fluence of teacher upon the _ individual 
child. A TV screen surely cuts out that 
potential to a great degree. I had the 
opportunity to teach an eighth grade 
class on television—a project of the 
St. Louis Radio and Television Apostolate 
—in July, 1955. Though my subject mat- 
ter was thoroughly prepared (it took three 
weeks to compose my 27 minute script) ; 
though I had a chance to teach 150,000 
people that our goal in life is Heaven; 
and though it was a thrilling experience, 
it could never meet the real joy of teach- 
ing thirty high school freshmen “in the 
flesh” how to express themselves effec- 
tively in a well-written paragraph. May 
we never have to sacrifice the restless, 
eager, mischievous, challenging young- 
sters before us. From TV education, de- 
liver us, O Lord. 

MortHer Mary June, 0.S.U. 
Frontenac, Minn. 


ABILITY GROUPING 

Concerning Sister Mary Vianney’s article 
“Ability Grouping” in the April, 1961, 
JUBILEE, may I offer some comments: 

We are beginning to find that the so- 
called Intelligence Quotient is both qual- 
itative and quantitative, so that ideas like 
motivation, emotional stability, innate 
sensitivity, social acceptance, all affect 
learning.“ Research has been discovering 
that there are differences, but they are 
rather within students than between them. 
Information may be had, free of charge, 
by writing to the Co-operative Research 
Branch, U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. on almost 300 projects 
already under way or completed. The 
Government has spent more than a million 
dollars on projects dealing with special 
abilities. Some of these projects will re- 
quire five years to complete; others, only 
a few months. 

Not too long ago a report was published 
of a study made in Sweden wherein the 
conclusion was that the less gifted student 
suffers rather than profits from homo- 
geneous (“ability”) grouping. Also this 
startling conclusion: The child from the 
culturally privileged home came out about 
the same regardless of grouping, and the 
child from the culturally less privileged 
home benefited greatly from classes that 
were intellectually stimulating (where he 
was in the same class with brighter stu- 
dents!). This is only one report; others 
may be found among the 300 projects 
mentioned above, where similar conclu- 
sions are reported. 

JusBILee is a “popular” magazine and 
not a research journal, true. But before 
reporting “success” in this venture, the 
readers should be given more information 
than the surface I.Q. Besides the factors 
already mentioned: motivation, emotional 
stability, social acceptance, home environ- 


ment, there is one which is growing jp 
importance: interpersonal relationship be 
tween teacher and student. In laymen’s 
language: THE TEACHER MATTERS! 

For those who do not have time (o, 
the skill) to digest research studies, I sug. 
gest a visit to a so-called “low ability’ 
group. Public schools in Cleveland, Ohio, 
have had “enrichment” programs for over 
twenty years— and this has resulted even 
in “low ability” schools! Believe me, if 
your child is enrolled in one of these 
groups, you will come away in a fightin’ 
mood. 

(Mrs.) Henrietta H. Croucn 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


With only a few dissident voices, the NCEA 
convention has been extolling the virtues 
of the Catholic school system, and this 
Catholic, at least, has been more than a 
little skeptical of such praise. 

Now in your April issue there is an article 
by Sister Mary Vianney, S.S.J., which gives 
my skepticism a considerable boost. She 
ends her article by urging parents to pre- 
pare for the advance of Ability Grouping 
in parochial schools in the next decade. 
Well, I went to public elementary school 
from 1939 to 1945 and ... guess what? 
We had “Ability Grouping” then; parents 
did not have to adjust themselves or tie 
themselves into knots over it, for it was 
the accepted form of class division in New 
York elementary schools then, as far as I 
know. 

It is cheering, I must admit, to see that 
parochial schools are catching up, albeit 
slowly. Meanwhile, my children are going 
to public schools, for our parochial schools 
here have not caught up, and the thought 
of my children in a classroom with fifty 
or sixty others, of assorted ability, is not one 
to give me confidence in my children’s edu- 
cational preparation. 

Mrs. James M. Murray 
Silver Spring, Md. 


ART DEP’T 
Black-on-blue — and it was black print on 
a deep blue — appeared in your September 
issue. 
I am one of the most occasional readers 
you have. If you want to discourage me 
further, print more black on dark blue. 
With this kind of performance, you must 
be the most illegible publication on the 
planet. 
I await the day when you print a white 
text on a white background. I know no other 
publication that would come to such a task 
with so much experience. 
J. W. Recan 
Oak Park, IIl. 


MISSA LUBA 
Thank you so much for the “Missa Luba”; 
it arrived just this morning and I’ve all 
but worn it out so soon. To me it’s every 
bit as beautiful and (more important) de- 
votionally as Bach’s great B-minor. 
I fully expect to become a bore to my 
friends with this recording by absolutely 
forcing them to listen to it. 
(Rev.) James W. Hatraity 
Priest at Holy Trinity 
South Bend, Ind. 
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THE CRISIS OF WESTERN 
EDUCATION 
by Christopher Dawson 


A brief history of Western education pre- 
cedes the exposition of Dawson’s contro- 
versial theory on the study of Christian 
culture. Suggested curricula are given. 
“May well start a new trend in Catholic 
higher education.’’—Francis X. Connolly of 
Fordham University. A choice of the Cath- 
olic Book Club. $3.95 


CHRIST AND US 
by Jean Danielou, S.J. 


The Incarnation of the Word of God stud- 
ied from four points of view: historical, 
theological, exegetical and mystical—or, 
less alarmingly, Christ in the Gospels, 
| Christ -among the doctors, Christ in the 
|Church and Christ in his personal en- 
counter with souls. $3.95 


CHRISTIANS IN THE 
WORLD 
by Jacques Leclercq 


On the wonderful vitality shown by the 
Church in dealing with the dilemmas of 
the modern world, and on the special 
temptations and opportunities facing 
Christians today. $3.50 


IMAGES AND SYMBOLS 
by Mircea Eliade 


The author of Patterns in Comparative 
Religion demonstrates the way in which 
Christianity has absorbed and elevated 
symbols and images from other religions, 
finding in them a natural language, often 
able to convey a deep meaning where 
written words fail. $3.50 


JESUS CHRIST 


by Leonce de Grandmaison, S.J. 
Preface by Jean Danielou, S.J. 





| The author's great three volume work, 
| Jesus Christ, was published thirty years 
| ago: naturally parts of it are out of date, 
but a great deal remains that is of unsur- 
passed interest and value. This has been 
reprinted in a one yolume edition. $4.50 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 


64 University Place, New York 3 














Monsignor Charles L. H. Duchemin, rector of Beda Pontifical College in Rome, a 
seminary for men with late vocations, was a solicitor in England before he became a priest. 
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Beda faculty and students recently moved into this new building, 
opposite St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, on land donated by Pope 
Pius XII. The seminary can now accommodate 75 students. 


THE BEDA 


Rome’s famous seminary prepares men 
with late vocations 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY FRANK MONACO 


Seminarians are usually hardly more than boys when they 
start their training and just into manhood by the time they are 
ordained. A man who does not feel a vocation to the priesthood 
until he is older frequently has difficulty in getting into a sem- 
inary since most seminaries have an age limit; even when an 
exception is made an older man has a hard time adjusting to 
the rigorous physical and mental regimen, finding himself in 
much the same predicament as a middle-aged recruit in the 
army or a man starting college ten or twenty years after high 
school. At Beda Pontifical Seminary in Rome, however, all the 
students are at least 24 years old; many are in their forties or 
fifties and a few are over sixty. Here the course of study is com- 
pressed into four years instead of the usual six or seven, and 
discipline is less rigid than at the ordinary seminary; both are 


geared to the character and habits of mature men. 








In the Beda crypt, students learn how to 
say Mass under the instruction of Msgr. J. C. Lamb, one 
of the school’s three directors. 


Adaptation is the Beda keynote 


Beda graduates have become archbishops, bishops, 
cathedral administrators, university chaplains and curia 
officials, Most begin by working as curates in parishes 
assigned them by their bishops. After a few years many 
become pastors, some, with the bishop’s permission, 
starting new parishes and building churches with money 
they earned before entering the Beda. 

The Beda’s aim is not so much to mold a man’s char- 
acter as to adapt it to receive the dignity of the priest- 
hood. When a man reaches 35 or 40 his character is 
formed but his mind is not as flexible, his personality as 
malleable, nor his body as elastic as when he was eight- 
een. The Beda course, planned by the Vatican’s Sacred 
Congregation of Studies, takes into account the fact that 
an older man can work hard for a short time but he 
tends to become discouraged if the task is dragged out. 
Philosophy therefore is concentrated into one year, and 
theology into three. And, in a happy compromise with 
the regular seminary system, the students study from 
Latin text books but explanations in class are in English. 
They also study pastoral theology, Scripture, Church 
history and the liturgy. There are weekly spiritual con- 
ferences, retreats during the year and on holidays, the 
chance to visit shrines, museums and places of cultural 
and historical interest in Italy. 

Disciplinary regulations at the Beda are simple and 
kept to a minimum. The general atmosphere, while seri- 
ous of course, is relaxed; perhaps even more distinctively, 
it is touched with the sophistication of men who have 
had a lively experience of the world in professions, in- 
dustry and the arts. 
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study for the priesthood. 


One of the Beda’s oldest students, Edward Keegan, 
a former Dublin civil servant, entered the 
college this year at the age of 65. 


Seminarian Dom Anselm Sheehan was a Benedictine monk 
at New Subiaco Abbey, Arkansas, before deciding to 
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Twenty-five-year-old James Webb, shown here in the 
seminary library, came to the Beda after graduating 
from Cambridge University and is now in his second year. 
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Lincoln Shields, the Beda’s musical director and 
a third-year student, is 59 ; before his conversion 
to Catholicism he was an Anglican clergyman. 
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An American from Vermont, Donald Ward, 27, left the 
University of Louvain in Belgium to enroll at the Beda 
this year. The sign beside him announces a cake raffle 
to raise money to buy a football. 





Now in his third year at the Beda, C. Pemberton is a 
44-year-old Londoner and former lecturer for the British 
Broadcasting Company. 
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The background of the Beda 


The Beda was founded over a hundred years ago as 
a house of studies attached to the English College in 
Rome and was originally intended for lay and clerical 
converts from the Anglican Church. Expanded and given 
its present constitution and name (after the eighth century 
English cleric and historian, the Venerable Bede) by 
Pope Leo XIII at the end of the nineteenth century, the 
Beda became an independent college in 1917. Today its 
students come from the various countries of the British 
Commonwealth, from the United States and Ireland. In 
the current student body there are a former airline pilot 
from New Zealand, a civil servant from Dublin, a South 
African diplomat, American lawyer, Australian restaura- 
teur and an English radio broadcaster. Some are widow- 
ers with grown children; two were Anglican clergymen. 
All were sent to the Beda by bishops — their own or those 
from other dioceses (usually priest-poor areas), who 
“adopted” them. 

The Beda also has room for a few newly ordained 
priests taking graduate courses in Rome. They benefit 
from the school’s milder discipline and from the chance 
to become acquainted with men of varied and broad ex- 
perience. The seminarians, in turn, find it instructive to 
mingle with the sort of priests, trained from boyhood in 


normal seminaries, who will be their future colleagues. 





Francis Harpin, recently ordained, is a 53-year-old Yorkshire 
sculptor, painter and amateur pianist. He is seen here 
playing in the student lounge. 

















Dr. John M. Hickey, about to start his second year Another second-year student 
at the Beda, was a philosophy teacher in Pennsylvania; is Thomas Carlin, 54, 


he is in his mid-forties. former director of a brewery in England. 





After twenty years as a banker in Chicago, Gennaro Ingenito, 34, gave up his law 
John Anton, 44, entered the Beda three years practice in Missouri to come to the Beda two 
years ago. 


Larry Zampese, an ex-airline 
pilot from New Zealand, is 

a third-year student. ago. 
14 Arnold van der Westhuizen Smit, 34, 
former diplomat from Capetown, South Af 






























To the knowledge of the pres- 
ent writer (an interested witness, since he was the 
agent of conversion, the Whitby School of Green- 
wich, Conn., is the first American private school, 
or one of the very first, to adopt the italic hand as 
| part of its curriculum. The script adopted is based 
| on Ludovico degli Arrighi’s Chancery cursive hand 
as described in his Operina of 1522. 

Two years ago this June, Mrs. Nancy Rambusch, 
}] Whitby’s headmistress, telephoned me from Green- 
§} wich to ask whether I would teach the italic hand 
to her teachers, who would continue the work in 
®} their classes. And since I had been advocating 
i : just such a change in articles here and abroad 
| over many years, my answer could only be a 
resounding Yes. But for a few minutes I was pre- 
vented from making that reply: for my caller had 
launched into a stern diagnosis of the spavined 
§ writing taught in American schools, and urged a 

Freturn to the discipline of the edged pen, whose 

lvery nature assured a remedy. In mock resentment 
I could only protest at the end: “Mrs. Rambusch, 
you are stealing my thunder and flashing my light- 
ning at my delighted eyes; but even so, my answer 
is Yes!” : 
_ So began the Whitby experiment with italic. We 
adopted the Beacon Writing books of Alfred J. 
‘Fairbank, newly published in London by Ginn & 
‘Co. This series, the fruit of thirty years of italic 
[practice and study, is by far the finest of school 
manuals fdr the running italic. There are, I know, 
‘other manuals; but this is my considered choice 
for the directness, grace and subtlety of its forms. 
The pupils were to begin with Fairbank’s crayon 
forms (x-height: % inch) and proceed to Iridinoid 
enibs or Osmiroid fountain pens. 

Our sessions began in September, the group of 
eight teachers (including headmistress ) taking in- 
‘tensive three-hour sessions twice or thrice weekly 
‘so as to be at concert pitch when school opened in 
‘October. We used the two large living rooms of 
Caedmon Hall, the faculty’s spacious Victorian 
| house. My giant-size demonstration, written with 
































. Standard instructs Whitby 
ers in the italic hand. 








An experiment at Whitby 


by PAUL STAN DARD 


a ‘pen’ 1% inches broad on sheets three feet by 
twelve feet, opened each session. My teacher- 
pupils wrote at first with a Mitchell pen No. 8 (to 
an x-height of about % inch), the more readily to 
detect structural faults—or gain instant delight 
and encouragement from forms well written. 
Seated round our huge table, each scribe wrote in 
utmost comfort, while I went from pupil to pupil 
to amend all faults — faults to which no pupil could 
possibly cling for more than ten or fifteen minutes; 
for I was in constant as well as corrective motion. 
Only two of the eight had hitherto been exposed 
to the italic hand: Miss Anne Westwood during 
her art schooling in England; and Miss Gertrud 
Mueller who had learned some dubious forms in 
the Midwest but who was to achieve an astonish- 
ing success with Whitby pupils, since hers was to 
be the major task of teaching italic and art subjects 
generally. These two, of course, made faster and 
surer progress. But the remaining six, partly from 
the example of the two proficients but mostly by 
their innate taste and interest, showed individual 
aptitudes, the most remarkable in my experience — 
an experience that includes more than a decade of 
teaching lettering and calligraphy at Cooper 
Union, Parsons School of Design and New York 
University. We had several October and Novem- 
ber sessions, to make sure there was no slippage. 
I was delighted with my gifted group of teachers, 
and by December I knew I could safely leave the 
task in their hands. 

In late May, Miss Mueller brought me a gener- 
ous batch of specimens written by Whitby pupils 
aged six to eleven. She explained that because of 
the school’s delayed opening, the use of pens could 
not begin until late January or early February. My 
hopes were high, but the writing had so splendid 
a quality as to stagger me. There was not one that 
failed to produce a quantum of pride in their in- 
structor-once-removed: he had, apparently been a 
piker in his expectations. Several of the pupils 
already showed a distinct flair for that curiously 
reserved grace which is italic’s enduring charm — 
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and which most manuals of today manage to ob- 
scure. But all, without exception, showed an al- 
most precocious absorption of qualities that 
usually come later: a sense for letter proportions, 
an awareness of the subtle distinction between 
letter spacing and word spacing, and the minimi- 
zation of forward slope. This last is in my view the 
subtlest achievement of all. Indeed, many maturer 
italic writers cannot seem to restrain .the slope or 
to regularize it at five to seven degrees (or even 
less) to the right of the vertical. How could these 
youngsters manage all this so soon? Partly, per- 
haps, through instruction of a kind not expected 
even from eight such darlings: and partly by 
catching the pupils so young that they had little 
to unlearn. I devised a series of correctional sheets, 
noting each pupil’s strengths and weaknesses, and 
these suggestions have been applied during Whit- 
by’s Italic Year II. 

But my reflections since last May, supported by 
- my dozen years of teaching, convince me that the 
true secret of the above paradox of mastery-by- 
the-young lies in the tool with which italic is 
written —the edged pen. And if this should seem 
to be a new secret weapon, it is new only in the 
sense of having been long forgotten or disused. 
Let ‘us recall, then, that our italic running hand’s 
greatest beauty and popularity caine during the 
Renaissance, when Florentines and Elizabethans 
alike brought it to a vigorous life. Indeed, Fair- 
bank’s latest book, Renaissance Handwriting 
(World) shows one plate by Henry Fitzroy, Duke 
‘ of Richmond, written in 1526 at the age of seven, 
that will bring shame to eyery scrawler of today. 
The young duke managed his lovely script with 
the same tool that we are at last restoring to the 
eager hands of our young—and our pupils at 
Whitby will recognize in young Fitzroy a scribe of 
their own kindred. A few trials with the edged 
pen, under supervision, have convinced them, as 
no words can, that this is a new, a magical tool, 
with a built-in memory. This memory it is that 
makes the pen remember its classic role in the bal- 
let of letter-shapings. That is, it remembers where 
to write a thin and where a thick stroke. What ball- 
point pen, diamond-studded or platinum-coated 
though it be, what ball-point pen can do that? 

The Whitby children knew at once the writing 
treasure they were grasping. And when admiring 
parents wondered how such writing was done, the 
youngster carefully unpacked his treasure and 
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showed how a chisel-edged tool, by its own nature 
and without manual pressure, produces that un. 
dulating ribbon of thicks and thins, provided the 
scribe does his part by maintaining an agreed pen 
slant. The miracle that -once amazed Michel. 
angelo’s age now amazes ours. This very alterna. 
tion-without-effort makes the edged pen a 
companion, responsive and trustworthy as a com- 
panion should be. Thus put on its mettle, the hand 
achieves a discipline as pure recreation and de. 
light; for when work becomes play, learning is 
drunk in instead of rammed down. The child 
senses a principle of order, proportion, texture and 
rhythm, acquiring as by the way a logic of arrange- 
ment and a discrimination in all other experiences 
that crowd in upon him. 

In a world only too full of misunderstandings it 
may be well to conclude with a word about the 
speed factor and the supposed loss of individuality 
in the ‘new’ italic running hand. Here the imputed 
‘newness’ is on the other foot: surely a hand so 
widely used in the Europe of the Renaissance is 
not as new as nineteenth-century Spencerian, Zan- 
erian or Palmer methods. Each of these can justly 
claim to be speedy; and being myself a Palmer 
product I can confirm this. But my speed in italic 
‘moults no feather’ alongside my Palmer speed, 
and this is true of the fellow-scribes of my own 
circle. But all speed is relative. And in point of 
speed-plus-legibility I consider italic far superior 
to the others. With a child beginning to write, the 
emphasis should be on shapes and spaces, since 
the script’s running nature assures a rhythmic 
progress into speed. A glance at the final section of 
Renaissance Handwriting reveals how inevitably 
speed is acquired by any competent adult, and 
even more certainly by the youngster. 

As to the second point, no hand, whatever its 
style, ever loses its individuality when written in 
the rhythm natural to the writer. All beginning 
efforts in italic should be written slowly, even de- 
liberately, so as to master the shapes and allow 
the scribe’s individuality to emerge. It is in the 
Spencer-Zaner-Palmer methods that the unvarying 
evenness of all strokes reduces “individuality” to 
an absurd monotony. Loss of individuality is prop- 
erly chargeable to them, not to italic. The latter's 
added vitality in thicks and thins gives individuality 
its maximum scope, replacing the pointed pen’s 
anemic page with the vigorous texture and color 
produced in italic by the edged pen. 

Italic handwriting by Whit 
children, aged nine and te 
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“We wn well ecsund. Ha wvorything hips 
fy secure He and of those who love fod.” M, $519 


GEORGEANN TERRIEN: Her hand promises a real grace — 
with time she will learn to broaden 
the width of her letters a trifle 
and allow her letters to rest on 
arches and curves rather than on 


points. 


Who Aes Sem The Wiad 
— Whohas.om te wind: 
Vithur | nor ou; 
But wher fe las hy 
tomb 
The wind és possuag toroygh 
irae 
Hr gu nor |; 
But wher the tres how dow 
thet hnads 
Pani psf 


KATHLEEN SKAKEL: Uses subdued caps very well but 
could stand to widen these capitals 
a bit. 





“ We ave nO longer to be nigra 4 
to be like storm-tossed sailors dren. beore | 
wind. of cach naw doctrine that human siblity 
may fpropound.We are to ollow the truth,in 
a spirit of charity, $0 to grow up into 
a proport wit Christ who & our 
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PHILIP MCINTYRE: A case Of left-handed writer. His 
letters shapes are nearly perfect 
and he shows a wonderful control. 


A Robin Redbreast ina cage 
Puts all Heaven in arage, 


A-skylark wounded on the 
wing Doth make a cherub 
cease to sing. He who shall 
hurt the 2 wren shall 
never be beloved by men. 
Blake 





GEORGE REILEY: Strong — confident. A born scribe 
from the look of his work. Perfect 
judgment of space. 




















Madame Nicholas, like her husband a doctor at Notre 
“Dame, has lived on la Tortue for five years. The 
Nicholases have a young son who was born on the island. 


TROPICAL CLINIC 
A French husband and wife 


medical team run Notre Dame 


Hospital on a Haitian island 


Notre Dame de Palmistres is a mission hospital on 
Ile de la Tortue, a narrow, mountainous island north- 
west of Haiti. Regarded as one of the best rural hos- 
pitals in the Dominion (it is among the few tubercular 
institutions and has one of only three psychiatric clinics 
there), Notre Dame is the outgrowth of a crude, one- 
room dispensary opened by a French missionary, Pére 
Roger Riou, after his arrival there in 1947 to serve as 
pastor of la Tortue’s Catholic mission. Situated in the 
tiny interior village of Palmistres, the hospital is 
staffed by a small group of nurses and two French 
doctors, Maurice Nicholas and his wife, who have been 
at Notre Dame since 1956 ; they were persuaded by Pére 
Riou to come to Haiti instead of going to Africa where 
they had planned to practice. Together the Nicholases 
direct the activities of the hospital clinic, wards and 
pharmacy. Madame Nicholas is in charge of the mental 
ward, most of whose patients have come from the 
mainland where there are no facilities for treating 
them. The majority of the hospital’s patients, however, 
are the indigent and disease-ridden inhabitants of la 
Tortue and its neighboring islands ; before the arrival 
_ of Pére Riou they had no medical care at all and usually 
“relied on local bocors, or witch doctors, whose cures 
| were made from tropical, often poisonous herbs. 


STEVE SHAPIRO 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


Hospital supervisor Dr. Maurice Nicholas pauses in the 
hospital courtyard to listen to a beggar. 
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Islanders await the arrival of a fleet of fishing boats from Haiti’s distant shore : patients 
from the mainland come on these vessels to seek help at Palmistres’s hospital. 
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La Tortue’s plight: 


indigence plus disease 


From the makeshift clinic with fifteen mats on the floor 
that Pére Riou built in 1947, Notre Dame de Palmistres 
has grown into an efficient, multi-unit hospital and psy- 


chiatric institute. There are wards for seventy patients, a 


forty-bed tubercular sanitorium wing, maternity ward and 
operating room. Dr. Nicholas and his wife have been 
joined by seven lay missionary nurses from Fribourg, 
Switzerland, who assist in the hospital work and visit 
surrounding villages to treat patients unable to travel. 
One of the nurses has begun a pre-natal course in Palmis- 
tres for mothers who once had to deliver their own babies 
unassisted, For minor sickness, there is a pharmacy next 
to the doctor’s office; there milk as well as medicines can 
be bought by the villagers. The nominal fee charged for 
anything given to a patient is paid at the will of the 
islanders, and not the hospital. Although most of the 
13,000 people on la Tortue are nearly destitute, few will 
accept medicine or care unless they give something to the 
hospital (occasionally a mother with no others means of 
payment will offer her sick child as a gift). Their atti- 
tude reflects the still prevalent influence of voodooism in 
Haiti, even among Catholics, which has proved almost 
impossible to remove. Taught by voodoo bocors for gen- 
erations that God has given evil spirits control over men’s 
lives, and that these spirits will only relieve sickness and 
suffering when some sacrifice or offering has been made 
to them, Haitians find it difficult to trust modern medicine, 
especially if it is offered free of charge. So, when Pére 
Riou first began to treat the people on la Tortue, he dis- 
covered that it was necessary to ask for a small donation 
before a patient would accept his help. Now anyone who 
can manage to pay is charged a token fee, and those 
who will accept free medication are given it. 


Fifty-one-year-old Pére Roger Riou is director of 
Notre Dame and pastor of the island mission. 














A local missionary consults with the doctors about a 
patient he has just brought to the hospital. 


Busy outpatient clinic 


Every morning and afternoon long lines of the sick 
wait outside Notre Dame’s doors for the hospital’s busiest 
unit, the outpatient clinic, to open. An average of sixty 
cases a day are treated at the clinic for ailments that 
range from cuts and bruises, eye sores, and teeth decay 
(Dr. Nicholas has installed a homemade dentist’s chair in 
his office for emergency extractions), to much more seri- 
ous cases like tuberculosis and leprosy. Malnutrition, 
especially in the children, is one of the most pressing 
problems. La Tortue was inhabited, for the most part, by 
poor Haitians who had fled the mainland years ago in 
search of economic haven; today they subsist in a near- 
primitive society with almost nothing to eat and with 
little to keep them occupied besides some farming and 
chicken-raising. As a result, a general condition of torpor 
exists among both young and old, and the absence of 
almost all nutritive food prevents its alleviation. With the 
aid of relief agencies such as CARE and Catholic Relief 
Services, the hospital is able to distribute foodstuffs and 
powdered milk to the undernourished, but the need far 


exceeds what is available. 








This little girl, now in clothes supplied by Catholic Relief, 
has been brought to the clinic suffering from malnutrition. 
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Under Madame Nicholas’s supervision, a young woman who has just received a shock treatment is carried to bed. Like 
most of the increasing numbers of mentally ill patients, she comes daily to the clinic for therapy. 
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search of economic haven; today they subsist in a near- 
primitive society with almost nothing to eat and with 
little to keep them occupied besides some farming and 
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exists among both young and old, and the absence of 
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exceeds what is available. 





This little girl, now in clothes supplied by Catholic Relief, 
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Under Madame Nicholas’s supervision, a young woman who has just received a shock treatment is carried to bed. Like 
most of the increasing numbers of mentally ill patients, she comes daily to the clinic for therapy. 
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Patients from distant parts of the island are often 
accompanied by their entire family, who camp outside the 
hospital to nurse and to cook for the sick. 


La Tortue. revives 


As director of Notre Dame, le bon blanc, as Pére Riou 
is called by the islanders, has been traveling abroad 
whenever possible to solicit help for his rapidly expand- 
ing hospital. While he is away, he leaves the supervision 
of Notre Dame to Dr. Nicholas and his wife. With the 
addition of ten Haitian nurses to their staff, they are now 
able to handle over 9,000 patients a year. Slowly, as more 
and more serious illnesses are arrested, la Tortue’s 
lethargy is beginning to disappear. A school for Palmis- 
tres’s 100 children has been built through American 
donations, and free lunches of vegetables, grains and milk 
are supplied to all the schools in Haiti. About half of 
the $1,000 monthly expenditure necessary to operate 
Notre Dame is paid for by patients’ donations, and the 
hospital has recently been able to begin construction on 
its newest building: a badly-needed outpatient hostelry 
to accommodate those who have traveled long distances 
to the hospital and must stay to await treatments. Once 


Notre Dame alleviates la Tortue’s health problem, the 


islanders can begin a new life. 
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Dr. Nicholas comforts a young patient as he prepares to 
bandage the boy’s arm. The doctor and his wife take care 
of all cases, including cancer, leprosy and tuberculosis. 


One of the local Haitian nurses at Notre Dame bathes 
and dresses the sore-ridden limbs of an underfed child. 


Tired from her strenuous schedule, Madame Nicho 
rests fora few minutes ; the sign beside her bears the hospital’s mottt 





Mary Ann 


The story of a little girl 


STORIES OF PIOUS CHILDREN tend to be false. This may be 
because they are told by adults, who see virtue where their 
subjects would see only a practical course of action; or 
it may be because such stories are written to edify and 
what is written to edify usually ends by amusing. For my 
part, I have never cared to read about little boys who 
build altars and play they are priests, or about little girls 
who dress up as nuns, or about those pious Protestant 
children who lack this equipment but brighten the cor- 
ners where they are. 

Last spring I received a letter from Sister Evangelist, 
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the Sister Superior of Our Lady of Perpetual Help Free 
Cancer Home in Atlanta, Georgia. “This is a strange 
request,” the letter read, “but we will try to tell our story 
as briefly as possible. In 1949, a little three-year-old-girl, 
Mary Ann, was admitted to our Home as a patient. She 
proved to be a remarkable child and lived until she was 
twelve. Of those nine years, much is to be told. Patients, 
visitors, sisters, all were influenced in some way by this 
afflicted child. Yet one never thought of her as afflicted. 
True she had been born with a tumor on the side of her 
face ; one eye had been removed, but the other eye sparkled, 
twinkled, danced mischievously, and after one meeting 
one never was conscious of her physical defect but recog- 
nized only the beautiful brave spirit and felt the joy of 
such contact. Now Mary Ann’s story should be written 
but who to write it?” 

Not me, I said to myself. 

“We have had offers from nuns and others but we don’t 
want a pious little recital. We want a story with a real 
impact on other lives as Mary Ann herself had that im- 
. this wouldn’t have to 
be a factual story. It could be a novel with many other 
characters but the outstanding character, Mary Ann.” 

A novel, I thought. Horrors. 

Sister Evangelist ended by inviting me to write Mary 


pact on each life she touched . . 


Ann’s story and to come up and spend a few days at the 
Home in Atlanta and “imbibe the atmosphere” where 
the little girl had lived for nine years. 

It is always difficult to get across to people who are not 
professional writers that a talent to write does not mean 
a talent to write anything at all. I did not wish to imbibe 
Mary Ann’s atmosphere. I was not capable of writing 
her story. Sister Evangelist had enclosed a picture of the 
child. I had glanced at it when I first opened the letter 
and had put it quickly aside. Now I picked it up to give 
it a last cursory look before returning it to the sisters. It 
showed a little girl in her First Communion dress and veil. 
She was sitting on a bench, holding something I could 
not make out. Her small face was straight and bright on 
one side. The other side was protuberant, the eye was 
bandaged, the nose and mouth crowded slightly out of 
place. The child looked out at her observer with an ob- 
vious happiness and composure. I continued to gaze at 
the picture long after I had thought to be finished with it. 

After a while I got up and went to the book case and 
took out a volume of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s stories. The 
Dominican congregation to which the nuns belong who 
had taken care of Mary Ann had been founded by his 
daughter. Rose. The child’s picture had brought to mind 
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his story, “The Birthmark.” I found the story and opened 
it at that wonderful section of dialogue where Alymer 
first mentions his wife’s defect to her. 

“One day Alymer sat gazing at his wife with a trouble 
in his countenance that grew stronger until he spoke. 

“ ‘Georgiana,’ said he, ‘has it never occurred to you that 
the mark upon your cheek might be removed?’ 

“*No, indeed,’ said she, smiling; but perceiving the 
seriousness of his manner, she blushed deeply. “To tell 
you the truth it has been so often called a charm that I 
was simple enough to imagine it might be so.’ 

“*Ah, upon another face perhaps it might,’ replied her 
husband; ‘but never on yours. No, dearest Georgiana, you 
came so nearly perfect from the hand of Nature that this 
slightest defect, which we hesitate whether to term a de- 
fect or a beauty, shocks me, as being the visible mark of 
earthly imperfection.’ 

“Shocks you, my husband!’ cried Georgiana, deeply 
hurt; at first reddening with momentary anger, but then 
bursting into tears. “Then why did you take me from my 
mother’s side? You cannot love what shocks you!’” 

The defect on Mary Ann’s cheek could not have been 
mistaken for a charm. It was plainly grotesque. She be- 
longed to fact and not to fancy. I conceived it my duty 
to write Sister Evangelist that if anything were written 
about this child, it should indeed be a “factual story,” 
and I went on to say that if anyone should write these 
facts, it should be the sisters themselves, who had known 
and nursed her. I felt this strongly. At the same time I 
wanted to make it plain that I was not the one to write 
the factual story, and there is no quicker way to get out 
of a job than to prescribe it for those who have prescribed 
it for you. I added that should they decide to take my 
advice, I would be glad to help them with the preparation 
of their manuscript and do any small editing that proved 
necessary. I had no doubt that this was safe generosity. 
I did not expect to hear from them again. 


In Our Old Home, Hawthorne tells about a fastidious 
gentleman who, while going through a Liverpool work- 
house, was followed by a wretched and rheumy child, so 
awful-looking that he could not decide what sex it was. 
The child followed him about until it decided to put itself 
in front of him in a mute appeal to be held. The fastidious 
gentleman, after a pause that was significant for himself, 
picked it up and held it. Hawthorne commented upon 
this: 

“Nevertheless, it could be no easy thing for him to do. 
he being a person burdened with more than an English- 
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man’s customary reserve, shy of actual contact with hu- 
man beings, afflicted with a peculiar distaste for whatever 
was ugly, and, furthermore, accustomed to that habit of 
observation from an insulated standpoint which is said 
(but I hope erroneously) to have the tendency of putting 
ice into the blood. 

“So I watched the struggle in his mind with a good deal 
of interest, and am seriously of the opinion that he did 
a heroic act and effected more than he dreamed of toward 
his final salvation when he took up the loathsome child 
and caressed it as tenderly as if he had been its father.” 

What Hawthorne neglected to add is that he was the 
gentleman who did this. His wife, after his death, pub- 
lished his notebook in which there was this account of 
the incident. 

“After this, we went to the ward where the children 
were kept, and, on entering this, we saw, in the first 
place, two or three unlovely and unwholesome little imps, 
who were lazily playing together. One of them (a child 
about six years old, but I know not whether girl or boy) 
immediately took the strangest fancy for me. It was a 
wretched, pale, half-torpid little thing, with a humor in 
its eye which the Governor said was the scurvy. I never 
saw, till a few moments afterward, a child that I should 
feel less inclined to fondle. But this little sickly, humor- 
eaten fright prowled around me, taking hold of my skirts, 
following at my heels, and at last held up its hands, 
smiled in my face, and standing directly before me, in- 
sisted on my taking it up! Not that it said a word, for | 
rather think it was underwitted, and could not talk; but 
its face expressed such perfect confidence that it was 
going to be taken up and made much of, that it was im- 
possible not to do it. It was as if God had promised the 
child this favor on my behalf, and that I must needs ful- 
fill the contract. I held my undesirable burden a little 
while, and after setting the child down, it still followed 
me, holding two of my fingers and playing with them, 
just as if it were a child of my own. It was a foundling, 
and out of all human kind it chose me to be its father! 
We went upstairs into another ward; and on coming 
down again there was this same child waiting for me, 
with a sickly smile around its defaced mouth, and in its 
dim-red eyes . . . I should never have forgiven myself 
if I had repelled its advances.” 

Rose Hawthorne, Mother Alphonsa in religious life, 
later wrote that the account of this incident in the Liver- 
pool workhouse seemed to her to contain the greatest 
words her father ever wrote. 


The work of Hawthorne’s daughter is perhaps known 
May, 1961 


by few in this country where it should be known by all. 
She discovered much that he sought and fulfilled in a 
practical way the hidden desires of his life. The ice in 
the blood which he feared, and which this very fear pre- 
served him from, was turned by her into a warmth which 
initiated action. If he observed, fearfully but truthfully, 
if he acted, reluctantly but firmly, she charged ahead, 
secure in the path his truthfulness had outlined for her. 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, she became 
aware of the plight of the cancerous poor in New York 
and was stricken by it. Charity patients with incurable 
cancer were not kept in the city hospitals but were sent 
to Blackwell’s Island or left to find their own place to 
die. In either case it was a matter of being left to rot. 
Rose Hawthorne Lathrop was a woman of great force 
and energy. A few years earlier she had become a Cath- 
olic and had since been seeking the kind of occupation 
that would be a practical fulfillment of her conversion. 
With almost no money of her own, she moved into a tene- 
ment in the worst section of New York and began to take 
in incurable cancer patients. She was joined later by a 
young portrait painter, Alice Huber, whose steady and 
patient qualities complemented her own forceful and 
exuberant ones. With their concerted effort, the grueling 
work prospered. Eventually other women came to help 
them and they became a congregation of nuns in the 
Dominican Order —the Servants of Relief for Incurable 
Cancer. There are now seven of their free cancer homes 
over the country. 

Mother Alphonsa inherited a fair share of her father’s 
literary gift. Her account of the grandson of her first 
patient makes fine reading. He was a lad who, for reasons 
unpreventable, had been brought to live for a while in 
the tenement apartment with his ailing grandmother and 
the few other patients there at the time. 

“The boy was brought by an officer of the institution, 
to remain for a visit. My first glance at his rosy, healthy, 
clever face struck a warning shiver through my soul. He 
was a flourishing slip from criminal roots. His eyes had 
the sturdy gaze of satanic vigor . . . I began to teach 
him the catechism. With the utmost good nature he sat 
in front of me as long as I would sit, giving correct an- 
swers. ‘He likes to study it better than to be idle,’ said 
his grandmother; ‘and | taught it to him myself, long 
ago.’ His eyes took on a mystic vagueness during these 
lessons, and I felt certain he would tell the truth in future 
and be gentle instead of barbaric. 

“Food was hidden away in dark corners for the cheru- 


bic, overfed pet, and his pranks and thefts were shielded 
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and denied, and the nice clothing which | provided him 
with, out of our stores, with a new suit for Sundays, 
strangely disappeared when Willie went to call upon his 
mother . . . In a few weeks Willie had become famous 
in the neighborhood as the worst boy it had ever experi- 
enced, although it was lined with little scoundrels. The 
inmates of the house and adjacent shanties feared him, 
the scoundrels made circles around him as he flew from 
one escapade to another on the diabolical street which 
was never free from some sort of outrages perpetrated 
by young or old. Willie built fires upon the shed roofs, 
threw bricks that guardian angels alone averted from our 
heads, and actually hit several little boys at sundry times, 
whom we mended in the Relief Room. He uttered excla- 
mations that hideously rang in the ears of the profane 
themselves . . . He delighted in the pictures of the saints 
which I gave him, stole those I did not give, and sold 
them all. I preached affectionately, and he listened ten- 
derly, and promised to ‘remember,’ and was very sorry 
for his sins when he had been forced by an iron grasp 
to accept their revelation, He made a very favorable im- 
pression upon an experienced priest who was summoned 
to rescue his soul; and he built a particularly large bon- 
fire on our woodshed when let go. The poor grandmother 
began to have severe hemorrhages, because of the shocks 
she received and the scoldings she gave. Before he came 
she used to call him ‘that little angel.” Now she wisely 
declared that he was goodhearted.” 

Bad children are harder to endure than good ones, but 
they are easier to read about, and I congratulated myself 
on having minimized the possibility of a book about Mary 
Ann by suggesting that the sisters do it themselves. Al- 
though I heard from Sister Evangelist that they were 
about it, I felt that a few attempts to capture Mary Ann 
in writing would lead them to think better of the project. 
It was doubtful that any of them had the literary gifts 
of their foundress. Moreover, they were busy nurses and 
had their hands full following a strenuous vocation. 


THEIR MANUSCRIPT arrived the first of August. After I 
had gathered myself together, I sat down and began to 
read it. There was everything about the writing to make 
the professional writer groan. Most of it was reported, 
very little was rendered; at the dramatic moment — 
where there was one — the observer seemed to fade away, 
and where an exact word or phrase was needed, a vague 
one was usually supplied. Yet when I had finished read- 
ing, I remained for some time, the imperfections of the 
writing forgotten, thinking about the mystery of Mary 
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Ann. They had managed to convey it. 
The story was as unfinished as the child’s face. Both 


seemed to have been left, like creation on the seventh 
day, to be finished by others. The reader would have tg 
make something of the story as Mary Ann had madé 
something of her face. 

She and the sisters who had taught her had fashioned 
from her unfinished face the material of her death. e 
creative action of the Christian’s life is to prepare hig 
death in Christ. It is a continuous action in which this 
world’s goods are utilized to the fullest, both positive: 
gifts and what Pére Teilhard de Chardin calls “passive: 
diminishments.” Mary Ann’s diminishment was extreme, 
but she was equipped by natural intelligence and by a! 
suitable education, not simply to endure it, but to build! 
upon it. She was an extraordinarily rich little girl. 

Death is the theme of much modern literature. There 
is Death in Venice, Death of a Salesman, Death in the 
Afternoon, Death of a Man. Mary Ann’s was the death 
of a child. It was simpler than any of these, yet infinitely] 
more knowing. When she entered the door of Our Lady 
of Perpetual Help Home in Atlanta, she fell into the hand 
of women who are shocked at nothing and who love life 
so much that they spend their own lives making comfort 
able those who have been pronounced incurable of can 
cer. Her own prognosis was six months, but she lived 
twelve years, long enough for the sisters to teach her 
what alone could have been of importance to her. Hers) 
was an education for death, but not one carried on ob 
trusively. Her days were full of dogs and party dresses, 
of Sisters and sisters, of Coca-Colas and Dagwood sand- 
wiches, and of her many and varied friends — from Mr, 
Slack and Mr. Connolly to Lucius, the yard man; from 
patients afflicted the way she was to children who we . 
brought to the Home to visit her and were perhaps told: 
when they left to think how thankful they should be that 
God had made their faces straight. It is doubtful if any 
of them were as fortunate as Mary Ann. 

The sisters had set all this down artlessly and had de 
voted a good deal of their space to detailing Mary Ann’s 
many pious deeds. I was tempted to edit away a good) 
many of these. They had willingly given me the right te 
cut and I could have laid about me with satisfaction but 
for the fact that there was nothing with which to fill im 
any gaps I created. I felt too that while their style had. 
been affected by traditional hagiography and even a little 
by Parson Weems, what they had set down was what had 
happened and there was no way to get around it. This 
was a-child brought up by seventeen nuns; she was what 
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‘ he was, and the itchy hand of the fiction writer would 


have to be stayed. I was only capable of dealing with an- 
other Willie. 

' I later suggested to Sister Evangelist, on an occasion 
twhen some of the sisters came down to spend the after- 
noon with me to discuss the manuscript, that Mary Ann 
could not have been much but good, considering her en- 
1 ironment, Sister Evangelist leaned over the arm of her 
hair and gave me a look. Her eyes were blue and un- 
predictable behind spectacles that unmoored them slight- 
. “We’ve had some demons!” she said, and a gesture of 
her hand dismissed my ignorance. 

After an afternoon with them, I decided that they had 
had about everything and flinched before nothing, even 
though one of them asked me during the course of the 
visit why I wrote about such grotesque characters, why 
‘the grotesque (of all things) was my vocation. They had 
‘in the meantime inspected some of my writing. I was 
‘struggling to get off the hook she had me on when another 
fof our guests supplied the one answer that would make 
‘it immediately plain to all of them. “It’s your vocation 
‘too,” he said to her. 

This opened up for me also a new perspective on the 

grotesque. Most of us have learned to be dispassionate 
‘about evil, to look it in the face and find, as often as not, 
our own grinning reflections with which we do not argue, 
| but good is another matter. Few have stared at that long 
enough to accept the fact that its face too is grotesque, 
that in us the good is something under construction. The 
‘modes of evil usually receive worthy expression. The 
‘modes of good have to be satisfied with a cliché or a 
‘smoothing down that will soften their real look. When 
"we look into the face of good, we are liable to see a face 
‘like Mary Ann’s, full of promise. 
' Bishop Hyland preached Mary Ann’s funeral sermon. 
‘He said that the world would ask why Mary Ann should 
‘die. He was thinking undoubtedly of those who had 
‘known her and knew that she loved life, knew that her 
grip on a hamburger had once been so strong that she 
"had fallen through the back of a chair without dropping 
“it, or that some months before her death, she and Sister 
;Loretta had got a real baby to nurse. The Bishop was 
‘speaking to her family and friends. He could not have 
been thinking of that world, much farther removed yet 
‘everywhere, which would not ask why Mary Ann should 
die, but why she should be born in the first place. 

One of the tendencies of our age is to use the suffering 
of children to discredit the goodness of God, and once 
you have discredited His goodness, you are done with 
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Him, The Alymers whom Hawthorne saw as a menace 
have multiplied. Busy cutting down human imperfection, 
they are making headway also on the raw material of 
good. Ivan Karamazov cannot believe as long as one 
child is in torment ; Camus’s hero cannot accept the divin- 
ity of Christ because of the massacre of the innocents. 
In this popular pity, we mark our gain in sensibility and 
loss in vision. If other ages felt less, they saw more, even 
though they saw with the blind, prophetical, unsentimen- 
tal eye of acceptance, which is to say, of faith. In the 
absence of this faith now, we govern by tenderness. It is 
a tenderness which, long since cut off from the person of 
Christ, is wrapped in theory. When tenderness is de- 
tached from the source of tenderness, its logical outcome 
is terror. It ends in forced labor camps and in the fumes 
of the gas chamber. 

These reflections seem a long way from the simplicity 
and innocence of Mary Ann; but they are not so far re- 
moved. Hawthorne could have put them in a fable and 
shown us what to fear. In the end, I cannot think of Mary 
Ann without thinking also of that fastidious, sceptical 
New Englander who feared the ice in his blood. There is 
a direct line between the incident in the Liverpool work- 
house, the work of Hawthorne’s daughter, and Mary Ann 
—who stands not only for herself but for all other ex- 
amples of human imperfection and grotesquerie which 
the sisters of Rose Hawthorne’s order spend their lives 
caring for. Their work is the tree sprung from Haw- 
thorne’s small act of Christlikeness and Mary Ann is its 
flower. By reason of the fear, the search, and the charity 
that marked his life and influenced his daughter’s, Mary 
Ann inherited, a century later, the wealth of Catholic 
wisdom that taught her what to make of her death. Haw- 
thorne gave what he did not have himself. 

This action by which charity grows invisibly among 
us, entwining the living and the dead, is called by the 
Church the Communion of Saints. It is a communion 
created upon human imperfection, created from what 
we make of our grotesque state. Of her’s Mary Ann made 
what, like all good things, would have escaped notice had 
not the sisters and many others been affected by it and 
wished it written down. The sisters who composed the 
memoir have told me that they feel they have failed to 
create her as she was, that she was more lively than they 
managed to make her, more gay, more gracious, but I 
think that they have done enough and done it well. I 
think that for the reader this story will illuminate the 
lines that join the most diverse lives and that hold us fast 


in Christ. Jj 
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y INCE THE END of the Second World War, first ex- 

perts, and then the public in general, have been 
increasingly aware of the enormous problems created 
by the rapid rise in world population. “The problem of 
population,” states Sir Julian Huxley, “is the problem 
of our age.” Numerous monograplis have been pub- 
lished on the consequences of the rise, the United 
Nations has carried out an important series of investiga- 
tions into the causes and extent of the increase, and in 
1954 convened an international conference in Rome 
to exchange information. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem is stated dramatically in the United Nations publi- 
cation, “The Future Growth of World Population,” 
where the author points out that whereas the human 
race took 200,000 years to reach 2,500 million, it will 
take only thirty years to add another 2,000 million. If 
the present rate of increase continues, within 600 years 
only one square meter of earth will be left for each 
person to live on. In 1950, world population was 2,500 
million; by 1958 it had reached 2,800 million; by 1980 
a population of 4,280 million is forecast. World popu- 
lation is expected to double within the next fifty to 
sixty years, and if current estimates are correct, a world 
population of between 6,000 and 7,000 million can 
be expected by the end of the century. 

Population growth is a worldwide phenomenon, but 
is taking place faster in the underdeveloped countries 
of Asia, Africa, and tropical South America, than in 
the advanced countries of Europe, and even, in some 
cases, the United States. In some places such as Puerto 
Rico, the annual increase is in the region of three per 
cent compared with an increase for the United States 
in 1954 of 1.8 per cent. 

In Africa from 1951 to 1955 the population was in- 
creasing by 2.2 per cent per year, in Asia, as a whole, 
by 1.7 per cent, the figure being higher for individual 
countries, compared with a .7 annual increase for 
Europe. Highest rate of increase amongst the developed 
countries is shown by the United States, where a popu- 
lation estimated at 166 million in 1955 is expected to 
reach 204 million by 1970. Europe does not reflect this 
pattern of increase, the 51 million population of the 
United Kingdom, for example, being expected to be 
only 53.7 million by 1970, and France’s population of 
43.3 million will be 47.4 million in that year. By con- 
trast, countries such as China and India will increase 
from 600 to 799 million, and from 386 to 504 million, 
in the same period. 

Industrial and agricultural revolutions have con- 
tributed to this swift growth, but primary cause is the 
reduction of disease and a fall in the death rate. Mod- 
ern medical science has made decline in mortality an 
almost universal phenomenon, the only exception being 
Middle Africa where physical and cultural obstacles 
remain to be overcome. 
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MAN’S RAPID 

GROWTH HAS BEEN 
CALLED “THE PROBLEM 
OF OUR AGE.” HERE THE 
POPULATION EXPLOSION IS 
DISCUSSED FROM 

THE CHRISTIAN 
VIEWPOINT 


by NORMAN ST. JOHN-STEVAS 


In Puerto Rico for example, the death rate fell from 
11.8 per thousand in 1947 to 7.2 in 1955. The scope 
for further reduction is illustrated when one considers 
the infant mortality -rates in different countries. In 
Britain it is now 26.5, but in India, despite improve- 
ment, it is 200. Countries appear to pass through a 
fourfold cycle in relation to births and deaths. First, 
both birth and death rates are high, and this is followed 
by a period of high birth rates ‘and falling death rates. 
Then both birth and death rates fall, and finally the 
country passes into a period of low birth and death 
rates. 


From: LIFE, DEATH AND THE LAW, by Norman St. John-Stevas (Indiana University Press) 37 











In the West, stage two of the cycle was not reached 
until improvements in agriculture and the industrial 
revolution were under way, but in the East the decline 
in death and disease has not been similarly matched. 
Thus, while the advanced countries can maintain and 
even raise the standard of life for their increased popu- 
lation, the technologically undeveloped countries, where 
the population by contrast is seriously undernourished, 
can barely maintain even existing standards, any ad- 
vance being immediately swallowed up by the increased 
numbers. In India, for example, the average diet is only 
1,590 calories per person—less than half that of the 
United States—-and two thirds of the Indian popula- 
tion is underfed. In all 70 to 75 per cent of the world’s 
population has insufficient to eat, 70 per cent being 
concentrated in Asia, and 18 per cent in Africa and 
parts of South America. 


A WORLD in which material resources are sO un- 
equally divided, and where the poorest parts are 
those where the population is increasing most rapidly 
raises an acute problem for the Christian conscience. 
The late Pope Pius XII analyzed the problem in a 
number of messages and encyclicals; it was discussed 
at Lambeth in 1958; and an international Protestant 
study group met at Oxford in April 1959 at the request 
of the World Council of Churches to consider the 
world population problem and the related question of 
family planning. There is, however, no unanimity 
amongst Christians as to what action should be taken. 

A number of Catholic writers dismiss the population 
problem as an illusion. They point out that the problem 
is theoretical rather than practical, since the prophesied 
catastrophe is dependent on the present rate of expan- 
sion of the race continuing into the future. Some resort 
to ridicule, pointing out that if the egg of every housefly 
was hatched, the whole surface of the globe would be 
covered by a mass.of flies to a height of three miles 
within ten years. Again, projecting present population 
increases into the future, they show that in 5,000 years 
the weight of humafi beings would equal the weight of 
the earth, in 14,000 the weight of the universe, and 
even given stellar emigration, within a few thousand 
years the stars themselves would be fully occupied. This 
reductio ad absurdum is hardly helpful, any more than 
is the attitude of those religious writers who maintain 
that whatever the figures of expansion, God in due 
course will provide means of subsistence. Such a total 
rejection of reason is alien to the tradition of Western 
Catholicism. Others draw comfort from Thomas 
Doubleday’s law first enunciated in 1837, stating that 
nature always counteracts the endangering of the .ex- 
istence of a species by an increase in fertility, and this 
is especially so when the danger arises from lack of 
food. Consequently, “the state of depletion or the de- 
plethoric state is favorable to fertility, and that, on the 
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other hand, the plethoric state, or state of repletion; is 
unfavorable to fertility in the ratio of the intensity of 
each state.” Thus, once the general standard of living 
is raised, the population problem will solve itself. It 
is of course arguable that the fall in the birth-rate 
amongst the better,fed is due not to repletion but to an 
accompanying sophistication which leads to the use of 
contraceptives. It is also pointed out by Catholic writ- 
ers that important factors in the present. population 
increase are essentially short-term. 


T HE GROWTH IN LIFE expectancy brought about by 
a drop in infant mortality, and the increase in the 
life span must eventually come to an end. “Once the 
ultimate frontier of life expectancy will have been 
reached by most of the human race, and will have been 
implemented into the various population compositions,” 
writes Father A. F. Zimmerman, “the explosion of 
human numbers will dissipate itself visibly and dra- 
matically, assuming a continuation of present fertility 
rates.” Given two doublings of human numbers before 
the population explosion ends he estimates factual 


‘world population at eleven billion, which would then 


multiply at a much slower pace. 

Of course, the raising of the standard of living to 
the requisite level will need an intense and concerted 
international effort, but Catholic social scientists wel- 
come this. They see the population problem as a spur 
driving mankind forward to the development of a uni- 
versal community. This positive attitude is evident in 
the writings of all Catholic thinkers who recognize the 
urgency of the problem: They stress that individual 
states have no absolute ownership of territories and 
natural resources, but hold these on trust for the whole 
of the human race. Thus, in his very first encyclical, 
Pope Pius XII declared that the human race has a true 
unity of nature, a unity of purpose, and a unity of 
dwelling place on earth, “of whose resources all men 
can by natural right avail themselves to sustain and 
develop life.” The goods created by God should be 
equitably shared and wealthier countries are bound by 
principles of justice and charity to share their resources 
with countries which are less well provided. 

It follows, Cardinal Montini has written, “that a 
really adequate study of the relations between popula- 
tion and density and means of subsistence must tend 
to take place on a world-wide scale, while the problem 
to which they give rise cannot be solved except on that 
same scale, through the industrious solidarity of all 
peoples, so that those artificial barriers which divide 
them being removed, there may arise a more orderly 
circulation of peoples, of capital, and of material goods. 
With this subordination of particular national economic 
welfare to the common good of the society of nations, 
frontiers will no longer be valleys which divide, but 
bridges which unite, and material goods will be free to 
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fulfill their natural function of satisfying everyone’s 
needs.” The Protestant and utilitarian approach of re- 
ducing population pressure by spreading contraception 
as a social policy is condemned not only as a violation 
of natural law, but as a facile avoidance of the trie 
solution to the ‘problem. “What an error it would be,” 
stated Pius XII in his Christmas message of 1952, “to 
blame the natural law for the present miseries of the 
world, when it is clear that these derive from the lack 
of mutual solidarity of men and peoples.” 


G IVEN THEN, 2 high degree of international co-opera- 
tion to raise living standards, how many people 
could the earth support? Estimates vary from five billion 
to 28 billion. Colin Clark calculated in 1958 that the 
world could support 28 billion if cultivation and conser- 
vation of agricultural land were to reach Dutch stand- 
ards. To achieve this a great technological effort would 
have to be made by the richer nations. More scientists 
and agricultural experts would have to be trained and 
made available, new methods of crop rotation and soil 
management introduced, and more arable land devel- 
oped by irrigation, possibly using sea water. Genetic 
improvement of seed and stock would also help to raise 
yields. World food production has in fact been increas- 
ing by approximately 2.7 per cent annually since 1948, 
almost twice as fast as world population. Japan pro- 
vides an encouraging example of how food production 
can be raised. During the last sixty years, food supplies 
have increased faster than the population, and Japan now 
supports 3.6 times as many people per hectare of crop- 
land than the rest of the Far East, despite the lower 
fertility of her land. China has also made extraordi- 
narily rapid progress, increasing food production by 50 
to 100 per cent, according to Lord Boyd Orr, in the 
past three years. He attributes the increase-to a sub- 
stitution of deep plowing for the old earth scraping 
technique and the use of fertilizers and insecticides. 
“China,” says Lord Orr, “has one quarter of the world’s 
population but seems capable of feeding it well.” Great 
areas of forest and scrub land could be cleared and 
brought under cultivation. New sources of food supplies 
could be developed from soil-less agriculture and syn- 
thetic manufacture, and the oceans themselves could be 
utilized for the vegetable substances and fungi which 
they contain. Expansion of fish breeding and fish catch- 
ing offers a very promising and comparatively unex- 
ploited source of additional food supplies. All this 
would involve astronomic expenditure, one estimate of 
the initial capital required by underdeveloped countries 
being 25 billion dollars. Huge as this figure is, it moves 
into the range of the attainable, when one considers 
that the military expenditure of the United States and 
the Soviet Union is probably at least four times the 
amount. Utilization of solar and atomic energy could 
speed this revolution considerably. Better use could be 





made of Western food surpluses, which, if distributed, 
could do much to ease world hunger. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY SOLUTION to world population 
problems stressed by Catholic writers is increased 
opportunity for emigration. In a letter to the American 
Bishops in 1948, Pius XII declared that man had a 
natural right to emigrate, since God had provided ma- 
terial goods for the use of all. “If, then,” said the Pope, 
“in some locality, the land offers the possibility of sup- 
porting a large number of people, the sovereignty of 
the state, although it must be respected, cannot be ex- 


-aggerated to the point that access to this land is, for 


inadequate or unjustified reasons, denied to needy and 
decent people from other nations, whenever this does 
not hinder the public welfare as measured on honest- 
weight scales.” Immigration laws should be liberalized, 
but there are obvious limits to this process. If Australia, 
for example, were to be peopled by Indians, the max- 
imum that could be absorbed over a long period would 
be fifteen million, which in 1955 represented the annual 
increase of India’s population for only three years. 


_ Again the capacity of individuals to cross from one 


culture to another of a radically different nature is 
clearly limited, and a wholesale immigration would be 
destructive to the migrants and the social structure of 
the receiving countries. 

Sharing of resources, increase of food supplies, more 
emigration are the solutions put forward by Catholics 
for solving the problems created by world population 
increase. Protestants and others also support these 
measures, but emphasize them rather less, as they 
advocate the spread of family planning as a remedy. It 
should be made clear that while family planning in the 
long run may have a material effect on population in- 
crease, it cannot be adopted quickly enough to stem the 
minimum increase of one billion which is likely to be 
achieved by 1980. Contraceptives are not easily spread 
amongst primitive peoples because they find the tech- 
nique of using them difficult to master and they are 
comparatively expensive. This would be so even if the 
United Nations used its influence to encourage world- 
wide family planning, but attempts to secure the adop- 
tion of such a policy have been blocked by Roman 
Catholic and Communist countries. Thus, in 1952, the 
World Health Organization dropped a Norwegian pro- 
posal to study contraception as part of its official pro- 
gram after opposition from Catholic delegates. The 
United Nations has accordingly adopted a policy of 
neutrality on the subject, one of the agreed principles 
of co-operative action established at the 1954 World 
Population Conference, being to respect different eth- 
ical and religious values and to promote mutual under- 
standing. This attitude of Roman Catholic countries 
has been severely criticized, but is not unreasonable. 
The United Nations is not a super-state whose majority 
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decisions are binding on all members, but an agency 
for co-operation between equal partners. If delegate 
countries take radically conflicting stands on birth con- 
trol the only possible line for the United Nations to 
follow is neutrality. At the same time advice and the 
services of experts are available to individual states on 
request. 


A Way-OUT of the United Nations dilemma, as far 
as Catholic countries are concerned, might be 
offered by the rhythm method of birth control. Catholic 
theologians are generally agreed that a justifying cause 





for resorting to rhythm would be the social welfare of , 


a particular community which would benefit by a re- 
duction in population. This, of course, would mean a 
widespread public dissemination of knowledge about 
rhythm, and many moralists consider that communica- 
tion should. be cautious. On the other hand, these 
scruples might well be counter-balanced by the knowl- 
edge that the alternative would be use of unnatural 
means of birth control. As early as 1939, Catholic 
writers were advocating the foundation of Catholic 
medical bureaus to give rhythm advice, and the need 
has become very much more urgent since then. From 
1952 to 1954, with the help of the United Nations, ex- 
periments were in fact carried out in India in the use 
of the rhythm method. Two locations were selected, 
Lodi colony, an urban middle-class center, and Ram- 
angaram, a small rural town in Mysore. The project 
ended abruptly in 1954. About 75 per cent of the 2,362 
married couples in the two centers expressed a -desire 
to learn about family planning, but only 13.6 per cent 
of the couples in Ramangaram and 28.3 per cent of 
those in Lodi colony proved capable of learning the 
method. By the end of March, 1954 only 5 per cent 
and 7.5 per cent respectively were known to be follow- 
ing the method regularily. Difficulties reported were a 
wide variation in women’s cycles, mistakes in calcula- 
tions, and the reluctance of husbands to agree to long 
periods of abstinence. On the other hand, Dr. Abraham 
Stone, who went to India to give instruction in rhythm 
methods under the auspices of the World Health Or- 
ganization in 1951, reported a success rate of 65.5 per 
cent. 

India has not confined its activities to propagating 
the rhythm method, and, like Japan, the other Eastern 
country with a population policy, has sought to increase 
knowledge of contraception. The possibilities of wider 
application of rhythm, however, remain, and as scien- 
tific advance renders it a more reliable and simple 
method of control, it may well be more widely em- 
ployed. Its major advantage is that it is the only pos- 
sible method of international family planning, being 
acceptable to all major world religions, not only Juda- 
ism and Christianity, but also Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Confucianism, and Islam. JJ 
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@ Norman St. John-Stevas’s Life, 
Death and the Law* is one of those 
apparently quiet books that may yet 
cause a good deal of apoplexy, in 
apoplexy-prone circles. To begin with, 
it deals with an itchy question, that 
of law and morality; and it makes 
straight for the more inflamed areas 
— birth control, homosexuality and 
such; finally, Mr. Stevas does it all 
with such an air of bland reasonable- 
ness that his book seems nicely calcu- 
lated to whip up a maximum of in- 
coherent fury on all sides. 

For all its demureness of tone, this 
is an awesomely ambitious book. The 
author has made himself expert in so 
many fields that it will eventually 
take not one but a whole platoon of 
critics to deal with him. The ones 
who get him on history will probably 
fall behind again on artificial insem- 
ination: seldom, if ever, has such 
wildly assorted information been so 
intelligibly synthesized: law, the- 
ology, science, psychology, all 
wrapped up in a legal brief as neat 
as you could want. 

In face of which, the lay critic 
(and this one has never felt quite so 
comprehensively lay before) can only 
offer a few marginal observations. 
The Law is an amiable mixture of 
abstract language and earthy oc- 
curence, which means that there is 
something in it for everybody. So 
too with Mr. Stevas’s book. 

In his opening chapter, the author 
makes a manful effort to sort out the 
conflicting claims of law and moral- 
ity. Should the law concern itself 
with morality as such? Most people 
these days would say no, almost in- 
stinctively. England’s famous Wol- 
fenden Report went so far as to sug- 
gest raising a clear wall of separation 
between sin, which is a private af- 
fair, and crime, which is more of a 
social nuisance. This kind of solu- 
tion seems to soothe the modern tem- 
perament, but unfortunately it raises 
at least two further difficulties to 
which the author draws attention. 

First, the matter of punishment. 
“For society to inflict pain,” writes 
Stevas, “either by corporal punish- 
ment, fine or deprivation of life or 
liberty, on a human person, requires 
some moral justification. In theory 
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this is provided by the notion of re- 
sponsibility and in practice all seri- 
ous crimes are also moral offenses.” 
In other words, Western law has al- 
ways accepted the premise that there 
is such a thing as moral respon- 
sibility, and that, at least in an external 
way, it must be established before 
punishment can set in. To put it mini- 
mally, the law does not allow itself 
to punish the morally innocent; and 
this alone involves it in a host of 
rough and ready moral judgments. 

Secondly, how does any given law 
justify itself, without reference to 
morality? The author refers us to the 
history of Nazi Germany, where even 
the wildest laws were legally valid. 
By what standard could they be dis- 
obeyed? Unless a moral “ought” 
takes precedence over a legal “ought,” 
the individual is helpless before the 
law, any law. 

This is a gross simplification of a 
series of complex arguments: and 
Mr. Stevas has only just started. Hav- 
ing joined law and morality in in- 
dissoluble partnership, he proceeds 
to prise them apart somewhat. He 
takes issue with Sir Patrick Devlin, 
who has maintained that there can 
be no theoretical limits set to the 
state’s power to legislate against im- 
morality. This, he maintains, “leaves 
no basis of right for Church, con- 
science or individual liberty”: it 
puffs up the role of the state, and 
leaves the individual with no room to 
turn round in. The purpose of law 
is “to make men good members of 
the earthly, not the heavenly city.” 

The easy way out (and therefore 
the way that Mr. Stevas resolutely 
does not take) is simply to say that 
law must restrict itself to immorality 
where it affects the common good, 
and leave it to that. This definition 
is at once so sensible, and so vague, 
that we need not be surprised to find 
it at the very base of English com- 
mon law. Unexceptionable as far as 
it goes, it leaves unanswered only the 
following questions: (1) who is to 
determine the common good, and 
how? And (2) at what point does 
a private act begin to have social 
consequences ? 

We have by now struggled up 
through enough layers of argument 
to reach the start of our inquiry. 


Life, death 
and the law”: 
an analysis of a 
brilliant young 
thinker’s latest 
book 


by WILFRID SHEED 


This first chapter may seem too 
abstract for some tastes, and in the 
ones that follow they may be relieved 
to find the author getting down to 
cases, with a lawyer’s nose for the 
bizarre ruling and the quaint prece- 
dent. A genuine, if fusty, form of 
entertainment — but the first chapter 
is the price you have to pay for it. 
Everything harks back to that, that 
it may be saved from irrelevance. 

Take the case of the Connecticut 
birth control statutes which turn up 
in chapter two, The first question to 
be asked is whether they represent 
the moral consensus of the com- 
munity. If they do not, they will be 
uncommonly hard to enforce. And 
if they are not enforced, they may 
further, like the Volstead Act, weaken 
respect for the law in general. 

The second question to be asked is 
whether the laws, simply as laws, are 
enforceable. Is there any reasonable 
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way of policing the use of contra- 
ceptives? or should the state confine 
itself to policing their sale? or to 
policing their exploitation? With- 
out necessarily accepting Stevas’s 
conclusions, most readers will agree 
that these questions are worth asking. 
Of any law. 

The moral consensus of the com- 
munity is certainly a rudimentary 
guide, although perhaps not much 
more than that when the community 
is a sufficiently amoral one; in a 
pluralist society, the consensus is 
likely to be wrapped in dense fog, 
anyway. 

But suppose we do find it, and find 
that it is good, have we found 
enough? Alas, not necessarily. Ste- 
vas goes on to cite the crime of sui- 
cide as a case where the consensus 
is comparatively clear (most living 
people are against it) but where the 
framing of a law remains agonizingly 
difficult. Questions of enforceability 
arise here again, in an off-beat form, 
as well as questions of deterrence, 
which carry us far into the gloomy 
bogs of sociology and criminal psy- 
chology. 

It is in this area that Stevas will 
perhaps make blood-pressures zoom 
highest. He has already thumped the 
relativists and positivists — and yet 
here he seems to be carrying on like 
one of each himself. He recognizes 
the difficulty, but entrusts his de- 
fense to St. Thomas Aquinas. The 
natural law may be absolute, but its 
application is not. “St. Thomas never 
forgot that law was not science but an 
art, to be practiced in the realm of 
the contingent, the relative, and the 
practical . . . political decisions and 
positive laws were reached by a 
method he called determination, the 
application of abstractions to social 
data.” 

How much Aquinas’s notion of 
determination would apply to our 
present ragbag of social sciences is 
hard to say. Certainly, Stevas doesn’t 
recommend that we should, like Dr. 
Kinsey, settle questions of morality 
by majority vote. But in his stern, 
sometimes maddening, desire to take 
the middle-road, he exhorts us not 
to be supercilious about the sociolo- 
gists either. This may take some 
doing — but he himself has un- 
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earthed some very interesting data 
(especially concerning suicide) that 
make the task seem quite a bit more 
reasonable. 

In building his position, the author 
has also had to come to terms with 
the “hypothesis theory” of Church- 
state relations (the theory, that is, 
that the Catholic Church should 
everywhere seek establishment as the 
one and only Church, and that other 
situations must only be tolerated out 
of necessity). His method of coming 
to terms with this is to hold his 
nose and rush past. He calls it “im- 
pudent,” and rather exaggerates the 
extent to which it has been dis- 
credited. He also makes it sound 
hopelessly silly, and does little to 
explain the circumstances in which it 
arose. 

This uncharacteristic sketchiness 
may set some traditionalists against 
him. Here as elsewhere, they will see 
him bending over backwards to 
demonstrate his liberalism (the dust- 
jacket of the book comes right out 
and calls him a “liberal Catholic’), 
and to impress non-believers with his 
utter reasonableness and good fellow- 
ship. 

Yet Mr. Stevas has actually done 
something that few traditionalists 
have done: he has flung himself into 
the thick of the fray. If he has stressed 
his (obviously quite genuine) _li- 
beralism, this is the condition of 
being heard at all in the secular 
world, It has not made him a kind of 
compromise-hero, An English review 
I came across found his ideas still 
much too Catholic to be discussed 
seriously. It would be a pity if Cath- 
olics proved less sensitive to the pres- 
ence of Catholicism in a book. 

Mr. Stevas is no pragmatist; but 
neither does he feel (as some tradi- 
tionalists seem to by now, with a 
kind of languid desperation) that a 
position is inherently better for being 
unworkable. In each of the cases he 
deals with, he makes a sincere stab 
at applying Catholic principles to the 
legal structure of a massively uninter- 
ested society. It is no use, he feels, 
simply telling this large, rather va- 
cant body that the Church doesn’t 
believe in, say euthanasia. Reasons 
must be found within a society’s own 
notions of logic and in harmony with 





its own half-remembered moral con. 
sensus. In his view there is nothing 
much to be gained by passing laws 
which no one takes seriously, or even 
understands — nothing at all, in fact, 
but a reputation for political sleight 
of hand, varied with occasional ap. 
plications of the sledge-hammer. 

Christians who are dismayed by 
the sag in moral standards may be 
tempted to resort wistfully to the 
formula, “there ought to be a law,” 
but perhaps with no real notion of 
the complex thing they are recom. 
mending. An effective law is, by Ste. 
vas’s account of it, something close 
to a work of art; an ineffective law 
— however upright —can be an aes- 
thetic (and social) disaster. 

If it does nothing else, Mr. Stevas’s 
book gives a most vivid picture of the 
legal mind at work — dry, lucid, 
tirelessly argumentative. One gets a 
feeling that a good many English 
statutes have been drafted by people 
like Mr. Stevas, and then refined in 
court by more people like Mr. Stevas. 

It is of highest value to watch this 
apparently quintessential legal mind 
at work in so many assorted areas of 
law. Without accepting any of his 
deceptively mild recommendations, 
we can still learn a vast amount from 
him concerning the “art of the pos: 
sible”’—an art which Christians have’ 
sometimes spurned to their cost. 

As to his over-arching question, the 
fundamental relation of Christian 
morality to law, he would probably 
be the first to admit that he hasn’t 
answered it. For instance, he grants 
the Church, or any church, some 
right to try to protect its members 
by law from flagrant temptation. But 
how does this apply in the case of the 
Connecticut statutes? Does it apply} 
to the casual sale of contraceptives, 
or only to their advertisement? And) 
supposing Connecticut were 99% 
Catholic — how would that affect! 
the Thomistic “determination”? 

He doesn’t shirk these questions, 
but neither does he really try to 
settle them. They are just there, some- 
thing to talk about next time. Mean- 
while, he has given us enough to be’ 
going on with a scholarly tour de 
force, a well-written book, and the 
makings of enough arguments to last’ 
us until he writes another one. 
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Ten years ago Norman St. John-Stevas was something of a 
boy wonder in British academia. No sooner did he have a 
bachelor’s degree and an M.A. from Oxford than he went on 
to get another M.A. from Cambridge where he was also 
elected President of the Cambridge Union, a post requiring, 
traditionally, as much wit as political acuity. He later 
earned doctorates from London University and Yale. In 

the midst of absorbing all this knowledge he managed to 

be quite active as well, running (unsuccessfully) for 
Parliament at 21, tutoring at Oxford for four years and 
gaining admission to the English Bar. He also found time 

to write several books, among them LIFE, DEATH AND THE LAW 
while holding fellowships from Yale and the Fund for the 
Republic. Now thirty years old he is a political 
correspondent for THE ECONOMIST in London. 

















Animal aides 


The two priests shown here 
counting sheep have more than 
idle interest in the animals. Dom 
Ambrose Agius, O.S.B. (right) is 
chairman of England’s Catholic 
Study Circle for Animal Welfare ; 
his companion, Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
LeRoy McWilliams, is president of 
the National Catholic Society for 
Animal Welfare, founded in Wash- 
ington, D.C., two years ago. Society 
members, like their English coun- 
terparts, study the Church’s teach- 
ings on man’s relation to animals, 
applying them to such current, if 
seldom considered, activities as the 
use of animals in research labora- 
tories (the theme of the Society’s 


second annual meeting held last ; err ft 
month; in between sessions Dom " tt thy \ gi 
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sheep farm and closely observe the mn fi 
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of their wool). Some people are 
inclined to scoff at the Society and 
to accuse its members of an unwar- 
ranted preoccupation with God's 
lesser creatures; but in its pam- 
phlets, brochures, educational 
programs and in its observance of 
World Animal Sunday (held on 
the Sunday nearest the feast of St. 
Francis of Assisi), the Society 
tries to show that animals have 
been given into man’s care as a 
trust and as a means to perfection 
for which mankind will have to 
render account, The Society has 
no brief for sentimentality but 
makes it clear that man has no 
right to be cruel to animals and 
only demeans himself when he is. 
In all its activities the Society 
works to restore animals to the 
humble but considerate place 
granted them on Noah’s Ark 
where, as Ronald Knox once ob- 
served, “we were all fellow pas- 
sengers long ago.” 
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for 
thoughtful 
parents... 


RELIGIOUS VOCATION: 


An Unnecessary Mystery 
by Richard Butler, O.P. 


“At last a book on vocations that 
goes well beyond the stereotyped 
suggestion ‘parents ought not to 
oppose vocations because their 
children really will be happy in 
the convent and, after all, it is 
God's Will.’ Father Butler has 
removed the question from the 
realms of sentimentality. It is a 
book worth the pondering of all 
priests, of thoughtful parents, and 
of every mature person contem- 
plating the religious life.” 


Rev. Walter Imbiorski 
Cana Conference, Chicago 


Available May 15th $4.00 


MARRIAGE AND THE 
FAMILY 


by Carle C. Zimmermann and 
Lucius F. Cervantes 
“Very highly 
indeed.” 


America 


recommended 


“,..can proudly be placed in any 
secular or religious library or class- 
room in the country. It is a hand- 
book for anyone who wants to 
travel beyond the mediocre.” 


Msgr. De Blanc, NCWC 


Ready $9.00 





fimouy REG NERY Copy 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Recent fiction 


Once upon a time, according to 
Erskine Caldwell’s new fragment, 
Jenny By Nature (Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy, $3.95), there lived in Sal- 
lisaw, Ga., a friendly, “respectable, 
retired lady” named Jenny Royster. 
Her motto in times of stress was: 
“I’m Jenny by name and Jenny by 
nature, and I couldn’t be changed 
even by legislature.” So naturally 
she paid no mind to those hypocriti- 
cal Rugged Cross Church people and 
their nasty, accurate rumors about 
her roomers: that Veasey Goodwillie, 
the circus midget, was more than just 
a paying guest to her landlady, and 
that beautiful Betty Woodruff, who 
used to teach school, was compensat- 
ing for an unhappy love affair with 
the football coach by scrimmaging 
almost everybody else. But when 
Dade Womack, the town boss, told 
Jenny to evict lovely Lawanna Ne- 
leigh, an Indian, because Lawanna 
looked like a Negro, Jenny had to 
take notice (and refused to give it.) 
Next day somebody burned down 
her house, with poor Lawanna 
asleep upstairs. “Jenny,” swore Judge 
Milo Rainey, Jenny’s newly-be- 
trothed, formerly a Womack man, 
“I’m going to scour this town until 
I find evidence to prove in court 
that somebody is guilty of murder.” 

And then? Reader —don’t ask. 
“Murder,” the last word in Jenny By 
Nature, is exactly what its author has 
got away with in palming it off as a 
finished novel. Lacking a proper end- 
ing—does Milo’s courage last? is 
Dade brought to trial? whose side 
is the town on? who wins ?—it is not 
even a genuine anecdote. It is, how- 
ever, an excellent refutation of the 
oft-heard concession that, whatever 
his other faults, Caldwell “at least 
knows how to tell a good story.” 
And, in charity, let us admit that the 
author had painted himself into a 
terrible corner indeed. One more 
chapter and Jenny, her friends and 


foes might have had to become 
human. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


SceNES FROM Lire, by William Cooper 
(Scribner’s, $4.50), incorporates two 
comic novels published separately in 
England, ten years apart, as Scenes 
from Provincial Life and Scenes from 
Married Life. The first starts in the 
spring of 1939 and details the careers 
of narrator Joe Lunn as a_ physics 
teacher in a_ provincial secondary 
school, a novelist and a bachelor in- 
tent on staying one. Joe plans to emi- 
grate to America in a few months but 
in the meantime he manages to juggle 
school politics, numerous friendships 
and amorous diversions and keep up 
with his writing, too. The second sec- 
tion of the book takes up Joe’s life 
several years after World War II, when 
he is 39, a successful civil servant and 
novelist and still having affairs with 
pretty girls. One finally gets him 
though, and after months of cautious 
indecision (his) they marry. He finds 
to his surprise that marriage suits 
him and when they have their first 
child he likes it even better. Joe 
also has his share of involvement in 
petty bureaucratic politics and _ in- 
trigues but he keeps his balance there 
too. Mr. Cooper, a British civil servant 
and physicist, is able to portray the 
milieu of government with sharp au- 
thenticity; his characters are no less 
clearly drawn. Joe and his friends are 
shown to be usually self-deluding, fre- 
quently absurd, sometimes pathetic 
and altogether human. Mr. Cooper is 
regarded in England as a forerunner 
of the Kingsley Amis group of comic 
writers. He has nothing in common 
with the angry boys who came later. 
however, probably because he finds the 
world quite interesting as it is and 
worth participating in. 

—Ann LicuT 


Tue Rerucee, by Helen Fowler (Mac- 
millan, $4.50). Helen Fowler’s novel 
is an attempt to persuade her fellow 
Australians that the Catholics among 
them are all red-blooded Aussies who 
“like their three B’s—beaches, betting 
and beer.” Ostensibly the story is con- 
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Christ, Divine Wisdom, Word spoken 
by the Father before all time, 
now, in the fullness of time, made man. 


Mary, chosen maiden, bodily 
throne and bearer of Divine Wisdom among men, 
signal image of the Church. 


Joseph, the workman, 
on earth, the steward of the holy family, 
in heaven, fitting patron of the holy Church. 





R-19 HOLY WATER FONT, Spanish iron 
with a clear glass dish 1.50 


W-9 GRACE BEFORE MEALS, a simple 
embroidery kit 6.50 


R-5 SANDALWOOD ROSARY, from 
India, with ivory cross 3.95 

A-4 LA MADONNE DANS L’ART, a rare 
book; over 400 pictures 20.00 


A-1 A LIST OF BOOKS ABOUT THE 
EASTERN CHURCHES 
by Donald Attwater Rae 


A-6 THE MEANING OF ICONS 
by Ouspensky and Lossky 20.00 


A-7 SACRED SIGNS 

by Romano Guardini a pe 
A-8 SAINTS AND THEIR ANIMALS 

by Ade Bethune 125 


A-9 TO EDUCATE THE HUMAN 
POTENTIAL 
by Maria Montessori 213 


MAY, 1961 





Mary's Gardens’ 
OUTDOOR STATUES 


by Ade Bethune 


Two outdoor statues are now available in a complete- 
ly weatherproof stoneware, fired at a high tempera- 
ture and needing no winter covering. In the summer 
garden, they declare the divine presence and point to 


cultivation as a share in the Lord’s work of creation. 
In the heart of winter, a suitable decoration makes 
these two statues into the basic crib set for an outdoor 
Christmas and Epiphany shrine. By popular request, 
a St. Francis statue is in preparation. The available 
colors, white, sand and green, are suitable to a variety 
of settings. Each, $78.00, F.0.B. Philadelphia. 





I am enclosing a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. Please send me 
the free listings checked below: 


___— Italic handwriting 
____ Books on Icons 
_____ The Church Year 
____. Historic Madonnas 


____— Symbolism and Liturgy 


___—. Embroidery Kits 





and Paper Folding 


Japanese Ink Painting 





Saint Leo Shop, Inc. 
Box 577, Newport, R.I. 


I am enclosing $--____—. Please send 
me the items I have checked. 

0) Please bill me. 

Garden Statues: Color: 
(0 MARY, SEAT OF WISDOM W S G 
[] JOSEPH THE WORKMAN W S G 
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CTY 


BEHAVIOR OF TITANS 


Five new prose pieces—an allegorical 
tale called “Atlas,” three essays, and 
a discussion of the Greek philosopher 
Herakleitos. Gift edition designed by 
Peter Beilenson. $3.50 


THOMAS 


MERTON 


WISDOM OF THE 
DESERT 


The sayings of the early Christian 
hermits—the Desert Fathers of Egypt 
—selected and translated, with an 
introduction, by Merton. Gift edition 
designed by Dr. Hans Mardersteig. 

$3.50 


NEW DIRECTIONS 
333 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 14 
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THE 
MEDIAEVAL 
MYSTICS OF 
ENGLAND 
| Eric Colledge, Editor 


. Splendid translations into modern 
1: English of seven figures represent- 
| ative of the mystical writing of the 
|: Middle Ages: St. Aelred of Rie- 
| vaulx, The Mirror of Love; St. 
#: Edmund Rich, The Mirror of Holy 
Church; Richard Rolie, I Sleep 
and My Heart Wakes; the author 
of The Cloud of Unknowing, The 
Book of Privy Counsel; Walter 
Hilton, The Scale of Perfection; 
Julian of Norwich, Revelations; 
excerpts from The Book of Mar- 
gery Kempe. The book includes 
substantial portions of their writ- 
|}; ings and a 100 page introduction 
: about mysticism in Mediaeval 
=|: England and these writers. $4.95 


|.) CHARLES SCRIBNER’S 
SONS 




















cerned with the plight of refugees in 
her country. One of these, a “middle- 
aged intellectual” who has left his 
wife and children behind the Iron 
Curtain, cracks under the strain of his 
grief and kills a woman and her four 
small children. The “reffo” then dis- 
appears from the picture and the 
woman’s brother enters. He is a tall, 
handsome, young priest in the best 
tradition and his job is to give his 
broken-hearted brother-in-law a reason 
to go on living. This he does in an 
anti-climactic scene towards the end 
of the book which takes about two 
pages. Up to this point “Father Tom” 
has spent the whole day expounding 
Catholic doctrine and tradition on an 
elementary school level in unlikely 
conversations with himself and with 
other stereo-typed characters. 

In an effort to maintain absolute orth- 
odoxy and portray the Church as a wise 
old mother and friend to all, Miss Fow- 
ler has sacrificed all subtlety and char- 
acterization. The only redeeming factor 
in the novel is the author’s guileless 
enthusiasm for the beauty and spirit 
of her native land. 

—Mary E izasetu Hort 


Nepyma, by Kateb Yacine (George 
Braziller, $4.00). This Algerian novel 
defies all the usual laws of chronologi- 
cal progression that effect most works 
of fiction. Each chapter is a separate 
vignette that deals with the love of 
four Algerian Arabs for the same 
woman, Nedjma. This situation is 
complicated by the fact that Nedjma 
is married to a somewhat mild clerk 
named Kamel and that midway through 
the narrative she is forced to accom- 
pany a baronial Arab named Si Mokhtar 
on a penitential mission to Mecca. In 
the meanwhile the four suitors are 
preoccupied with evading the police, 
harrassing the French and becoming 
otherwise involved in financial and po- 
litical machinations. 

But to discuss the plot of Nedjma 
is to mislead. The emphasis by Yacine 
is not on plot at all. It exists only as 
a gossamer that links his brilliant and 
incisive views of Algerian life. There 
are excellent descriptions of city- 
Arabs, of the dessicated chasms of Sidi 
Mabrouk, of life in the classes of 
Mademoiselle Dubac where continental 
culture attempts to intrude itself upon 
the timelessness of the Moslem sensi- 
bility. Yacine’s social awareness is 
sharp but only mildly acerbic toward 
the French. But everything in the 
novel must be held subordinate to the 
skill of this man with characterization 


and to his superb sense for just the 
right detail to create the atmosphere 
of his country. — SamuEL Hazo 


THe MAN WITH THE MIRACULOUS 
Hanps, by Joseph Kessel, translated by 
Helen Weaver and Leo Raditsa (Far. 
rar, Straus and Cudahy $3.95), is a 
sympathetic, well-documented _biogra- 
phy of Felix Kersten, Heinrich Himn.- 
ler’s private doctor and. confidant. A 
doctor of manual therapy who had at- 
tained extraordinary skill under the 
tutelage of a Tibetan lama, Kersten 
alone was able to banish the crippling 
stomach pains which plagued the 
Reichfiihrer. In return for his “miracu- 
lous” treatments, he exacted from his 
notorious patient what is probably the 
highest medical fee in modern history: 
payment in human lives. As the title 
implies, this obscure, yet powerful 
physician persuaded the _ grateful 
Himmler to release thousands of Jews 
destined for imprisonment, deportation 
or annihilation at the hands of the Nazis. 

Apart from these remarkable accom- 
plishments, what kind of person was 
Felix Kersten? Author Kessel paints 
a convincing, if slightly overworked, 
portrait of a first-class bon vivant who 
delighted in the pleasures his profes- 
sional success afforded him: food, 
women and material treasures—in that 
order. His is certainly not the story 
of a humanist motivated by super- 
natural values, but of a simple man 
who suddenly found himself the pos- 
sible tool of Divine Providence and 
chose to cooperate with that special 
grace. Grace it was, but Kersten calls 
it “intuition,” just as he is careful to 
label Providence “destiny.” Whether 
this is Kersten’s or his biographer’s 
choice of words is never clarified. 

The Man with the Miraculous Hands 
is more than Felix Kersten’s story; it 
is Himmler’s as well. Amid the current 
rash of books on Nazism, it provides 
both students and casual observers of 
the Third Reich with a discerning pic- 
ture of the No. 2 man in Hitler’s as- 
sembly of madmen. The most macabre 
sort of militarist, Himmler worshipped 
two gods—efficiency and the Fihrer. 
His signature sent millions to the gas 
chambers; yet, ironically, he collapsed 
at the sight of suffering or death. His 
own pains—the raw material for Dr. 
Kersten’s “mirac'es”—were enough to 
denude him of his sense of omnipo- 
tence and turn him into a whining, 
cringing neurotic. 

Kessel’s narrative is at its best when 
he lets these characters unfold their 
own incredible drama (many of the 
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JUBILEE’S BOOK SALE 


Bargains at half price or less 


$9.95 EACH 


124) ICONS, edited by D. Talbot Rice. A 
large scale book of color plates of Russian 
icons, some famous, some relatively un- 
known, with detailed descriptions of the 
plates. 


$8.50 EACH 


131) GIOTTO, text by Jean Dominique 
Rey. Large-size, full color reproductions 
of 28 frescoes in the Upper Church at 
Assisi, depicting events in the life of St. 
Francis. (List price, $17.50) 


$5.00 EACH 


132) ARCHITECTURE OF TRUTH, 
photographs by Lucien Hervé; quotations 
and notes by Hrancois Cali; text by Ray- 
ner Heppenstall. A beautiful, graphic por- 
trayal of the twelfth-century Cistercian 
abbey, Le Thoronnet, in Provence. (List 
prict, $15.00) 


$3.50 EACH 


112) FIESTA IN SEVILLE. Photographs 
by the famous French photographer Bras- 
sai of the annual Holy Week celebration 
in Seville: Good Friday processions, fiestas 
and bull fights. A text of great interest by 
Dominique Aubier. 


133) CONTEMPORARY .CHURCH ART, 
by Anton Henze and Theodor Filthaut; 
edited by Maurice Lavanoux. New direc- 
tions in religious art, in stone, metal, 
cloth and wood. Text and pictures show 
the widespread experimentation as artists 
try to stay close to tradition, avoid tni- 
tation and find a living expression of the 
Church today. (List price, $7.50) 


$2.50 EACH 


115) PATRISTIC HOMILIES ON THE 
GOSPELS, trans. by M. F. Toal. Sermons 
from the first Sunday of Advent to Quin- 
quagesima by the Fathers of the Church, 
with the first English translation of 
Aquinas’ Gospel commentary, Catena 
Aurea. (List price, $7.50) 


134) THE FILM OF MURDER IN THE 
CATHEDRAL, by T. 8S. Eliot and Georye 
Hoellering. The complete scenario of the 
famous verse play, revised for the screen, 
about the murder of Thomas a Beckett. 
Separate prefaces by Eliot and Hoellering 
describing how the movie was put to- 
gether, and illustrated with drawings and 
photographs. (List price, $6.00) 


$2.00 EACH 


43) THE BOOK OF THE SAVIOUR, 

edited by Frank Sheed. An excellent col- 

lection of writings of Our Lady by dozens 

of authors including Chesterton, Karl 

Shecy Vann, Knox and Belloc (List price, 
-00 


73) THE RETRIAL OF JOAN OF ARC: 
The evidence at her trial for her rehabil- 
itation, 1450-1456, by Regina Pernoud. 
This is the first book which contains the 
record of the proceedings for the rehabili- 
tation of St. Joan and is based on the 
depositions of the people who knew her 
and served with her. (List price, $4.75) 


125) ATHOS, THE HOLY MOUNTAIN, 
by Sidney Loch. A knowledgedble book 
about the famous center of Greek Ortho- 
dory, by a Scotsman who lived in a 
neighboring village for 25 years. (List 
price, $5) 


135) LOVE IN THE WESTERN WORLD, 
by Denis de Rougemont. A_ brilliant 
critique of Western man’s ideas about 
love which the author says are rooted in 
the twelfth-century legend of Tristan and 
Tseult and which have resulted in a con- 
flict between passion and marriage. (List 
price, $4.50) 


136) MAZZINI AND THE SECRET S0O- 
CIETIES, by E. E. Y. Hales. The story 
of the decisive early years of the romantic 
revolutionary whose ideas sparked the 
Italian uprising of 1848. (List price, $4.95) 


137) DOCTOR RABELAIS, by D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis. A friendly critique of 
the fast-talking, high tempered, slightly 
alcoholic Renaissance friar who was at 
times so amusing he had a wit named 
after himself. (List price, $4.00) 


$1.50 EACH 


90) ORDINATION TO THE PRIEST- 
HOOD, by John Bligh, S.J. This is an im- 
portant book which discusses the purpose 
and background of the ordination cere- 
mony, traces its development through vari- 
ous rites and concludes with a detailed 
tlescription and explanation of its modern 
form. (List price, $3) 


116) THE PATH TO ROME, by Hilaire 

Belloc. The cynosure of Belloc’s apologetics 

—his pilgrimage on foot from Toul, in Lor- 

raine, through Western Europe to Rome, 

= $5 Edwardian travelog. (List price, 
ae 4 


118) MYSTERY OF THE CHARITY OF 
JOAN OF ARC, by Charles Peguy. The 
great French writer's major work, describ- 
ing the forces that led Joun to her mission 
and her Passion. (List price, $3) 


127) ABBE PIERRE, by Boris Simon. 
The amazing and inspiring account of the 
beginnings of Abbé Pierre’s ragpickers of 
Emmaus and how they made France first 
aware of the poverty in her midst. (List 
price, $3.75) 


128) THE PROBLEM OF JESUS, by 
Jean Guitton. A great French thinker 
tackles the problem of the “historical 
Jesus,’ vindicating the reliability of the 
Gospels, then turns his attention to Our 
Lord’s Divinit and Resurrection. 
famous work. (List price, $3.75) 


129) THE SPIRIT OF THE SPANISH 
MYSTICS, compiled and translated by 
Kathleen Pond. A representative collec- 
tion of the Golden Age of Spanish mystical 
and religious writing, with special atten- 
tion to many of the lesser known but de- 
serving writers. (List price, $3.95) 


130) ONCE TO SINAI, by H. F. M. Pres- 
cott. The adventures of an_ ebullient 
fifteenth-century German friar, recounted 
by a famed medievalist. An engaging re- 
port of a popular pilgrimage to St. 
Catherine’s Orthodox monastery on Mt. 
Sinai. (List price, $5) 


1388) GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON, 
by Maisie Ward. A long, thorough and 
affectionate biography of the exuberant 


English journalist, wit and thinker, richly 
documented and interpreted by a long time 
friend and admirer. (List price, $3.00) 


139) THERESE OF LISIEUX, by Hans 
Urs von Balthasar. The famous Swiss 
theologian quickly gets past sentiment 
and concentrates on the saint’s “engaged” 
theology which, he says, helps bridge the 
gap between the God of the philosophers 
and the God of the ancient and the simple. 
(List price, $3.50) 


140) GHOST BOOK, by Shane Leslie. 
Spooky stories, some amusing, a few ter- 
rifying, accompanied by a discussion of 
ghosts, poltergeists and the Church’s atti- 
tude toward them, which will help the 
reader view the stories in perspective -— 
when his hair settles. (List price, $3.00) 


142) COVENTRY PATMORE, by £. J. 
Oliver. A measured biography of the nine- 
teenth-century lyric and mystical poet, 
prose writer and celebrator of the joys 
of marriage. (List price, ($4.00) 


143) GOD’S FRONTIER, by José Martin 
Descalzo. An unusual novel about the 
miracles performed by a young workman 
in a drought-scourged Spanish town. The 
author, a priest, has won se veral literary 
prizes in Spain. (List price, $3.95) 


$1.25 EACH 


119) ART AND FAITH. A correspond- 
ence on two important subjects between 
Jacques Maritain and Jean Cocteau. (List 
Price, $2.75) 


91) THE DEAD SEA SCROOLS, by Geof- 
frey Graystone, 8.M. An introduction to 
the scrolls and their times, by an English 
biblical scholar whose writing is clear and 
dramatic. (List price, $2.50) 


141) ABBE PIERRE SPEAKS, trans- 
lated by Cecily Hastings and George 
Lamb. A collection of the “ragpicker” 
priest’s speeches (gathered by L. C. Rep- 
land) revealing his work among the 
destitute and homeless of Paris, his as- 
sault against the conscience of the world 
Py aa wrath of love.” (List price, 
8.50) 


144) THE BEGINNING OF THE ENG- 
LISH REFORMATION, by Hugh Ross 
Williamson. A brief, cogent discussion of 
the complex forces that often obscured 
the central religious dispute at the owtset 
of Christendom’s break-up in England. 
(List price, $2.50) 


145) BLACK POPES, by Archbishop 
Roberts, S.J. A fascinating study of the 
use and abuse of power and authority in 
the Church, with particular reference to 
the “intelligent obedience” which Jesuits 
give their order’s Generals, who are called 
“Black Popes.” (List price, $2.50) 


$1.00 EACH 


11) ST. PAUL’S GOSPEL, by Ronald 
Knox. An admirably clear exposition of 
. Paul’s teachings concerning the way 
Christ lives in his Church and in us. Msgr. 
Knoxz’s experience as translator of the 
Holy Bible makes him an especially well- 
fitted commentator. (List price, $1.75) 


97) TRIALS OF A TRANSLATOR, by 
Ronald Knox. Monsignor Knoz’s account 
of his doing of the Bible into Huglish. 
With great wit and erudition, he sets 
forth his own theories of translation and 
answers some of the more note-worthy 
criticisms. (List price, $2) 
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WHE 
LINIEN BANIDS 


by Raymond Roseliep 


THE LINEN BANDS—a distinguished selection of fifty poems 
by a priest-poet whose work has appeared in Modern Age, 
Poetry, America, Chicago Review, and several other pub- 


Father Roseliep is "a poet who proves that an exciting 
and original writer can be warm and balanced . . 
who proves that an intellectual can display verve, bounce, 
. . . it is difficult for the critic to believe that 
this is a first book, so superior is it to many penned by older 


Father Roseliep is "a poet to savor and one for whose 
future we will keep vigil.""—from the Preface by John Logan 


$3.50 
Wherever good books are sold 
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interviews between Kersten and Himm- 
ler, culled from the doctor’s private 
journals, are nothing short of electric). 
It is weakest when he resorts to the 
tactics of the cheap mystery novelist, 
attempting to intensify something al- 
ready horrible with strings of adjec- 
tives and now and then buttressing his 
account with uncalled-for “clues.” In 
one instance, noting that young doctor 
Kersten had known “ten years of com- 
plete and perfect happiness” prior to 
his association with Himmler, the 
author clips off the chapter with a 
prophetic, “And the gods have never 
stood for that.” Neither, apparently, has 
Mr. Kessel. — BARBARA HECKETHORN 


ComsTockery IN America, by Robert 
W. Haney (Beacon, $3.95). A study of 
censorship in America, in part a reply to 
The Catholic Viewpoint of Censorship 
by Father Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. 
To censor or not? Mr. Haney, a Uni- 
tarian minister, tackles both horns of 
the dilemma and ends up impaled: that 
is, he finds censorship abhorrent for all 
ages and all levels of society, even in the 
case of intentional pornography, citing 
sociologists who say that normal children 
are not affected, that delinquents al- 
ready are on the road and the problem 
lies deeper than reading matter (few 
delinquents read, anyway), that to date 
legal restraints of books have more often 


50 


than not been capricious, disregarding 
the literary and psychological merits of 
the works in question, that the concept 
of obscenity is far too nebulous, that to 
deprive adults of literature which may 
be too strong for children is to limit 
reading to the juvenile level; and that 
even unofficial censorship (the Legion 
of Decency, the NODL) leads to official 
action by law enforcement agencies and 
opens the way to attacks on other rights, 
and so on. His views apply to all areas of 
mass communication. Mr. Haney does 
not think that if censorship is relaxed, 
we will be flooded with objectionable 
movies, television programs and read- 
ing matter; the people on the side of 
censorship will have to consider this 
carefully and calmly. It is anyway, a 
definite position. Unfortunately, Mr. 
Haney makes the same mistake in 
asking for freedom that the censors do 
seeking continual restrictions. A large 
amount of the objectionable material is 
only the surface manifestation of deeper 
ills: the situation will be alleviated only 
by changing society’s basic metabolism. 


Mark TWAIN AND SOUTHWESTERN Hv- 
mor, by Kenneth S. Lynn (Atlantic- 
Little, Brown, $5.00). An informative 
and entertaining account of the develop- 
ment of Southwestern humor from Wil- 
liam Byrd to Mark Twain. Mr. Lynn is 
especially good in the first half of his 


book where he deals with the early de. 
velopment of this regional humor and ij- 
luminates the careers of such memorable 
American clowns as Sut Lovingood, 
Simon Suggs, and the ubiquitous Davy 
Crockett. Perhaps Mr. Lynn’s most sig. 
nificant contribution is his discussion of 
“The Politics of a Literary Movement” 
where he proves that “to convert the en- 
tire community to the temperate values 
of Whiggery was the ultimate purpose of 
Southwestern humor.” One wishes that 
Mr. Lynn had carried this part of his 
study further. For instance, in discuss- 
ing the comic hero as confidence man, 
he merely alludes to what must be its 
artistic culmination, Herman Melville’s 
The Confidence Man. 

The second half of the book, which 
deals with Mark Twain, is less reward- 
ing partly because Lynn fails to investi- 
gate Twain’s debt to Southwestern hu- 
mor in any real depth and partly be- 
cause his perceptions about Twain’s 
work often lapse into critical jargon: 
“Is it possible that [in Huckleberry 
Finn] the two runaways, like a ‘spoiled’ 
Adam and Eve, have been expelled for 
their sins from St. Petersburg’s heavenly 
nest? Can it be that... their south- 
ward journey is also a downward one—a 
descent from Heaven towards some un- 
imaginable Hell?” The answer is yes, 
it is possible, but probably not what 
Twain had in mind. (Remember that 
Huck, at the end, lights out for “the 
territory ahead” because he has “been 
there [civilization and St. Petersburg] 
before.” Still, Mark Twain and South 
western Humor remains an enjoyable 
and enlightening reading experience. — 

Pau. Levine 


Tue Nation on THE Fiyinc Trapeze, 
by James Saxon Childers (McKay, 
$4.50). An account of the author’s tour 
of the lecture circuit in Asia and the 
Middle East under the sponsorship of 
the State Department, and his discovery 
that from Afghanistan to Japan and 
from Iran to India the United States 
is losing respect and confidence while 
Russia is winning them. He indicates 
that while America is pouring a lot of 
money into the countries of the East it 
is usually spent for the wrong things 
(an elaborate superhighway in Viet- 
nam that, starts in Saigon and goes no- 
where, for example) and that for the 
most part we concentrate on complex, 
long-range programs in health, agricul- 
ture and education but ignore immedi- 
ate needs. Russia, on the other hand, 
patiently studies these countries and 
peoples and offers simple, but well- 
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“A PRIEST CONFESSES 
by José Luis Martin Descalzo 








“ |. more than any other book this re- 
viewer has ever read it brings startlingly 
to life the great realities of the priest- 
hood.” — The Catholic Messenger 


“.. has succeeded in communicating 
the tremendous experience of becoming a 
priest —the total personal and spiritual 
impact — as perhaps no other writer has 


ever done.” 
$3.95 — Dan Herr 








THE GREEN REVOLUTION: 
The Easy Essays of Peter Maurin 








With over 20 woodcuts by Fritz Eichen- 
berg. Just Out. $4. 








THE MIND AND HEART 
OF AUGUSTINE 








Edited by J. M. Flood 

“Augustine the man, with problems simi- 
lar to every man, is well revealed in this 
book. And his thoughts are excellent 
reading.” — Catholic Home 
$2.45 Messenger 














At your bookstore 


ACADEMY 
GUILD PRESS 


1317 Van Ness Ave., 
Fresno 21, California 








MISSA LUBA 


The Missa Luba, a Mass sung in pure 
Congo style accompanied by drums, is 
the JUBILEE Ikon Guild’s most popu- 
lar item. Enthusiastic readers have 
bought more than 3000 copies. The 
Missa Luba has also been featured on 
a number of radio stations. The singers 
are Catholic members of Congo tribes 
—the Baluba of Kasai and Katanga 
provinces. They use traditional native 
chants, without any influence of Euro- 
pean music, for the Kyrie, Gloria, 
Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus 
Dei. . . . $3 per record (45 r.p.m.) 
Missa Luba / JUBILEE 

377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 
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planned programs of assistance. And, 
even though most Asians fear China, 
they cannot help but be impressed with 
her tremendous material advancement 
in the last decade, and feel that the 
future belongs to her. As if these dis- 
coveries weren’t disheartening enough, 
Mr. Childers was virtually ignored by 
State Department officials when he re- 
turned to Washington to report on his 
trip. They neither exacted a written 
account nor would they take the 
time to listen to his observations. His 
conclusion, not unnaturally, is that per- 
haps certain Asians he talked to are 
right, that the United States is enter- 
ing an irreversible decline and what is 
worse its citizens and even its public 
servants don’t care. Mr. Childers’ 
troubled but mildly worded thesis 
should give Americans one more thing 
to worry about in a problem-ridden year. 


Po.itics 1s your Business, by William 
H. Baumer and Donald G. Herzberg 
(Dial, $3.50). A handbook for business- 
men, urging them to become active in 
local, state and national politics and 
telling them, step by step, how to do 
it. Like most “how-to” books this one 
is strong on information and tech- 
niques, weak on style. 


Russia, by Charles W. Thayer and the 
Editors of Life (Life World Library, 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., 
$2.95). Excellent photographs, paint- 
ings and a concise text presenting a 
broad picture of Russian industry, agri- 
culture, art, religion and politics and 
the general life of the people in the 
Soviet Union today. This is the first in 
Life’s projected series of books on the 
world’s great countries. 


POETRY 


THE Gravet Ponps, by Peter Levi, S.J. 
(Macmillan, $2.50). In true poetry there 
is a formal balance — a lyric and meta- 
physical balance — between the intellect 
and the heart. At the divine point of unity 
of the intellect and heart (the most com- 
plex and classical of unities since it is 
a theological one), poetry dwells. It is so 
in Donne, Catullus, Yeats, Wordsworth 
and Eliot. If the poetry of the last ten 
years is frail and vainglorious, it is, I 
think, because the poet no longer can 
ascend (probably because he has no 
theology to move him) in a creative 
flight, strong as the flight of eagles to 
the creative act, which is an act of the 
purest and most conscious understand- 
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My Own Liberty . . .”) 

The poems in this book tell of the way 
of the mind with time and space, of the 
giant meetings and long struggles with 
the mortal, everlasting day (“Longwall 
Street,” “The Fox-coloured Pheasant En. 
joyed His Peace . . .,” “By Currents Or 
By That Slow Wind...” and “Ele. 
ments”.) I have not read such a book in 
the last five years. 

I think that if Peter Levi continues to 
work with such craft and with such in- 
tensity the great music and theories and 
presences will find in him their form and 
sound. He has the way and the mastery 


ing. I write understanding with the 
strongest philosophical, metaphysical, 
theological and creative implications. I 
mean that the poet must know, he must 
realize, utterly and with sanity and light, 
what the world is, he must perceive its 
form ; and to do this he must rise to the 
world with heart and mind at the pitch 
of their grandeur and vision and power. 
Peter Levi is a poet of whom I can 
speak with certain praise. In these poems 
of wrought heights and depths there is 
the mark of a severe and joyous percep- 
tion, of “willed intensity” and the strong 
and holy language of a true, passionate 
vision. I find experience transformed in _and the science of his silent calling : 
him, not beaten, mauled and driven into W hat if the world were a horrible mad 
the shallows of pity and mere exotic ex- fit, 
periment. He has knowledge of the human reason sand, and God a mere 
world; a full, human, sensual, sacra- unknown, 
mental knowledge that is understood and no philosophies could temper it 
only in the white heat of the fictive ener- to shivering flesh and nerve, breakable 
gies that play in the heart and in the bone, 
mind. In the deliberations of the will and but the mind’s vigour alone ? 
in the predicaments of the nerves the 
poem comes to its crest, to its fullness. 
These poems come from the life of a man 
who has commerce with life. I find no 
narrow statement in him, nor do I find 
the usual, contemporary spite and per- 
verse darkness. 


HARPER’S 


Men of 
Wisdom 


SERIES 
Illustrated paperback originals 


Just Published 

SOCRATES AND THE 
HUMAN CONSCIENCE 

By Micheline Sauvage. 92 illustrations. 
The story of this unique philosopher, as 
seen by his contemporaries and by sub- 


sequent European philosophers. Bibliog- 
raphy. MW/9 $1.50 


JOHN CALVIN AND THE 
CALVINISTIC TRADITION 

By Albert-Marie Schmidt. 

95 illustrations. A stimulating, compre- 
hensive introduction to the life and work 
of the second patriarch of the Protestant 
Reformation.” Extracts of works by Cal- 
vin and by those thinkers influenced by 
him ; bibliography. MW/10 $1.50 


Previously published 
Saint Paul and the Mystery of Christ 
By Claude Tresmontant. 87 illus. 
MW/1 $1.50 
Saint Augustine and His Influence 
Through The Ages 
By Henri Marrou. 70 illus. MW/2 $1.50 
Buddha and Buddhism 


By Maurice Percheron. 81 illus. 
MW/3 $1.50 






I would not choose to be masked in any 
defence 

beyond the fight and heat of an animal, 

and heart’s power against heart’s pre- 
tence ; 

some wild thing’s ways, not copied or 





Master Eckhart and the Rhineland 
Mystics 
By Jeanne Ancelet-Hutstache. 
89 illus. MW/4 $1.50 
St. John the Baptist and the Desert 
Tradition 
By Jean Steinmann. 92 illus. 
MW/5 $1.50 
Muhammad and the Islamic Tradition 
By Emile Dermenghem. 100 illus. 
: MW/6 $1.50 
Moses and the Vocation of the 
Jewish People 
By Andre Neher. 95 illus. MW/7 $1.35 
George Fox and the Quakers 
By Henry Van Etten. 106 illus. 
MW/8 $1.35 


At all bookstores 
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He writes of form: 


The innocent seeds of light drop in the 

eyes 

and generate prophetic images, 

the visions of the harmonious and the 

wise. 

Just so when I look in the obscure 

but prescient and still crystal sphere, 

I trace the immortal self-consuming 
bush, 

and every laurel tree burning to ash. 

Reading this grace, simple sign, 

I meditate the mysteries of design. 

(“The Innocent Seeds . . .”) 

of suffering : 

Atoms of the refracting brain 

should in one mind one grief contain, 

wars in a tear, whole systems in a 
grain, 

and in the mind alone, 

the suffering eye of noon, 

the element and the agony might be 
one. 
(“Saecular Decay Can Be . . .”) 

of the fact of liberty : 

My liberty 

is an island and a continent to me, 

and no nuance of grace or any passion 
ever dare I neglect 
which might subject 

its not yet charted bounds to my pos- 
session. 


(“If I Could Be the Explorer of 


learnt at all, 
some quiet of innocence. 
(“What If the World Were A 
Horrible Mad Fit . . .”) 
— NeEp O’GorMAN 


Times Turee, by Phyllis McGinley 
(Viking, $5.00). Light verse written dur- 
ing the past thirty years, celebrating 
children, saints and husbands, needling 
cocktail party bores, ladies who gabble 
through matinees and _hard-minded 
bigots of varying political and religious 
inclinations. Miss McGinley’s wit is 
sharp and her humor oblique; having 
sense enough not to rage at stupidity she 
just makes fun of it, making her points 
neatly but sparing her readers the assault 
of cranky indignation. The range and 
quality of her work here proves again 
and again that light verse is not second- 
rate poetry but a separate, independent 
form, and that its writers need make no 
apology for it but just be good, as Miss 
McGinley is, at their own trade. 


RELIGIOUS 


To Live 1s Curist, by R. W. Gleason, 
S.J. (Sheed and Ward, $3.00). In this 
illuminating book, Father Gleason lays 
a doctrinal foundation for the religious 
state and its profession; a foundation 
that goes deeper than the conventional 
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THOUGHT 


The Quarterly of 
Fordham University 
A Review of 
Culture and Idea 


An outstanding journal 
of scholarship and ideas, 
THOUGHT discusses 
questions of permanent 
value and contemporane- 
ous interest in every field 
of learning and culture 
from a humanistic, cos- 
mopolitan, Christian 
point of view. 

Published March, June, 

September, December 

Single copy $1.25 Yearly $5.00 


THOUGHT 
Fordham University Quarterly 
New York 58, N.Y. 





Jubilee Reprints 


THE COMING COUNCIL An au- 
thoritative discussion of Pope 
John’s scheduled ecumenical meet- 
ing, by Father George Tavard, A.A. 
15¢ 


SPAIN IN AMERICA A brilliant 
text-and-picture essay about the 
foundings of the Church in the 
Western world. 15¢ 


WAR AND PEACE A symposium 
on the thought question of the 
Christian’s attitude towards war in 
the light of nuclear bombs. 15¢ 


THE CHANCERY HAND A short, 
easy course in how to improve your 
handwriting by employing the 
famed Chancery Hand. 25¢. 


Order from: Reprint Dep’t/JUBILEE 
377 Park Avenue South, New York 16 


Please enclose payment 
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concept of sanctification through dis- 
cipline and abnegation. The religious 
life is the “prolongation of the Incar- 
nation.” Participation in this vital 
mystery means participation in the life 
of Christ, in His charity, virginity and 
obedience. Seen in this light, the three 
elements of the religious vow take on 
a new significance for the layman as 
well. The negative idea of withdrawal 
from the world is rejected for the pos- 
itiveness of fraternal charity. Celibacy 
becomes a vital participation in the 
Resurrection. Obedience is a new free- 
dom in the will of Christ. 

All too often these fundamentals are 
buried under the weight of superfluous 
ritual and outmoded tradition. The 
author stresses the necessity for reli- 
gious orders to adapt to the conditions 
of the modern world, not only in ex- 
ternals but in the direction of the in- 
terior life. The young person of to-day, 
conditioned to independence of action 
and the stimulation of intellectual in- 
quiry is completely unreceptive to the 
dogmatism which an earlier generation 
accepted in the spirit of docility. 

If the young religious is to grow in 
maturity and sanctity, utilizing his or 
her talents to continue the work of the 
Incarnation, great sensitivity and wis- 
dom will be required on the part of 
superiors. The insight of modern psy- 
chology can add considerably to the 
understanding of the spiritual direc- 
for. — M.E.H. 


ApproacH To CALvary, by Dom Hu- 
bert van Zeller, O.S.B. (Sheed and 
Ward, $2.95). Although he realizes 
that “bearing his cross” is an imitation 
of and a participation in the passion 
of Christ and consequently in the glory 
of His resurrection, the Christian is 
often bewildered by the suffering he 
sees and experiences in life. He does 
not understand its nature or necessity. 
Nor does he know how to deal with 
it. Pious writings on the subject are 
usually limited to exhortations to ac- 
ceptance. 

Acceptance is just the beginning of 
Dom Hubert’s treatment of pain, as 
the acceptance of the cross was the 
beginning of the ordeal which brought 
Christ to Calvary. Following the way 
that Our Lord travelled on Good Friday 
we find in each station a new aspect 
of the approach to suffering. 

To the Christian doing his best to 
follow in the way of Christ it is a great 
consolation to realize that, like him- 
self, his Savior had to deal with fail- 
ure, discouragement and exhaustion; 
that He found comfort in the compas- 
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ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. 
B.A. degree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Athletics: base- 
ball, basketbcll, tennis, soccer. Spacious cam- 
pus on Maine coast. Less thyn two hours from 
Boston. Reasonable fees. Write for catalog. 
Write for catalog. 

Dir. of Adm., 587 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 
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IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania | 
© a four-year liberal arts college for women 
© fully accredited 


© conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary 

Address inquiries to: The Registrar, Box J, 

Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 





MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women. 
B.S., B.M. degrees. Major studies in art, bus., 
psych., dietetics, drama, guidance counseling, lib. 
arts, librarianship, liturg. music med. tech., 
arts, librarianship, liturg. music, med. tech., music 
(N.A.S.M. accr.), sciences, special ed., speech, 
teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational home ec. 

Master's degrees in education, psychology, li- 
brarianship. Conducted by Sisters, Servants of 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Catalog. Give 
date of H. S. graduation. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE, 
BOX P. SCRANTON, PA. 


B.A., 





Saint Joseph College 
Fully accredited Catholic 
College, liberal arts and 
sciences for women. At 
foot of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. High School teacher 
training, journalism, sec- 
retarial, home economics, 
nursing, pre-social work, 
liberal arts. Gym, _ pool. 
Programs in music, drama 
with nearby men’s college. 
Social activities. Founded 
1809 by Venerable Mother 
Elizabeth Ann Seton. Write for catalog. 
Give school and graduation year. 
SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 


Dept. J.. Emmitsburg, Maryland 











Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint- 
Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2- 
year college transfer with terminal courses in 
home economies, secretarial, Art, Music (includ- 
ing harp). Social, educational and cultural advan- 
tages of Nation’s Capital. Resident, day. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B, Washington 16, D.C. 








Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts. Regional and national 
accreditation. Pre-professional training for medi- 
cine, law, social service. Elementary and sec- 
ondary teacher education ; music, 

economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. Al! sports. 


Catalog on Request. Write Box B 
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sion of friends, and that He too needed 


are 

“Holy Family Hermitage of the help of strangers. In the example tee! 

THE CAPUCHINS : of Our Lord’s perseverance in 4 mer 

Camaldolese, McConnesville, struggle, not to avoid but rather to Ita 

.. - following St. Francis of Assisi. | Ohio, needs vocations. Please consummate His suffering, the author | 
PA., MD., D.C., W. VA., OHIO, | write to above for information. embodies the Christian approach t | * 


KANSAS, PUERTO RICO, NEW 
GUINEA. 
Rev. Fr. James, O.F.M. Cap. 
221—37th Street 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


pain and sorrow. Not only did Chris 
go joyfully to meet His death but He | ™€ 
stopped in charity to give comfort to | ™ 
those He met on the way. no! 

The way of the cross does not end § sid 
with the death of Christ. Rather we } wa 
share with Mary the aftermath of the | Mc 


Help the hermits.” 











NEVER TOO LATE TO 


passion. Representing the universal | yp 

BECOME A PRIEST! Church, Mary did not cease to suffer | in 
Study for the Diocesan, Missionary at the moment her son died. With her | 1, 
or Religious Clergy at we await the end of all sorrow on the he 


day we are united with the resurrec- 
tion of Our Lord. a 

Dom Hubert has developed his sub. - 
ject with the intellectual profundity Mi 
that it demands, but he also deals with } In 
consummate sympathy with the prob- | m 
lems of man’s weakness. — M.E.H. co 


Theatre 0 


Jean Kerr’s Mary, Mary, a smooth ch 
comedy about nice divorcees, is in 
bland as blanc mange. Bob McKell. ck 
away, a successful young publisher, pI 
and his wife, Mary, are waiting for d 
their final divorce decree. Bob in- | © 
tends to marry Tiffany Richards al 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 
Cromwell, Conn. 














the 
FRANCISCAN 
BROTHERS 


Brookl yo, WY. 
teaching community 


41 Butler Street Brooklyn 31, N. Y. 








SCHEUT MISSIONERS 


(Immaculate Heart Missioners) 
take the OATH of 
going to the Missions 


A Seminary exclusively for Belated 

Vocations, Holy Apostles is fully ac- 

credited to offer its own B.A. degree. 
@ Accelerated Latin for 


Beginners WHERE? Hong Kong, Singapore, Ja- (Betsy von Furstenberg), a dried: th 
© Two Years of College pan, Philippines Indonesia Republic apricot-and-yoghourt-girl who is | 
Humanities ’ , ’ 


beautiful and very rich. And it looks | ® 
for a while as if Mary will team up 
with a winsome but slightly old hat | 2 
movie star, (Michael Rennie). Nei- | 4 
ther remarries, of course, since it is | / 
soon made clear that Bob and Mary | 
still love each other. Thus the ending ti 
is happy, moral and quite predict- f 
able. Barbara bel Geddes plays a | ~ 
happily disorganized Mary whose be- 
setting sin is her wit; Barry Nelson 
as Bob portrays a helpless male who 
finally learns to tell Mary to curb her 
tongue. While he’s getting around 
to that he and the other characters 
carry on.a lot of sophisticated and 
witty conversation in a book-lined 
apartment. Mary, of course, has all 
the lines, but the banter is entertain- 
ing and always in good taste — an 
agreeable change these days. 

The Devil’s Advocate, on the other 
hand, has an excess of what Mary, 
Mary lacks: action. Too much hap- 
pens to the characters in this play, 
and not enough through them — it 
should make a good movie. The parts 


of Congo, Haiti, Dominican Republic, 
Guatemala. 

Apostolate in parish work, traveling 
missioners, educators, Catholic action. 


ADMISSION AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 


For information write to: 


Director of Vocations 
Box BB 
Arlington 7, Virginia 


@ Two Years of Philosophy 
Students interested in only a par- 
ticular section of the course are 
welcome. 

Write to: 
Director of Admissions 
Holy Apostles Seminary 

Cromwell, Conn. 
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For information about the Holy Cross REV. RALPH FISHER, C.S.C. 
Director of Vocations 
St. Joseph Hall — Dept. 6 


Notre Dame, Indiana 


Fathers and Lay Brothers write: 











PRIESTS 


a Ee tl 
site 


BROTHERS 








Pioneering no priest land U.S.A. 





Write to: Glenmary Home Missioners, Glendale, Ohio 
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are well acted by each of the seven- 
teen characters — although the man- 
nerism of their speaking with various 
Jtalian accents to indicate social 
status is maddening; Jo Mielziner’s 
sets are beautiful; the theme — hunt- 
ing a saint instead of a criminal — is 
novel and interesting. But there is 
none of the “crab-like movement 
sideways” which E. M. Forster held 
was the sign of life in a character. In 
Morris West’s novel each individual 
underwent a subtle growth or change 
interiorly. The dying Monsignor 
learns to live in a climate of love; 
the Countess bestirs herself to take 
action against her moral disintegra- 
tion; Nina is moved to tell her story; 
Nicholas Black is driven to suicide. 
In the play, for all the swift move- 
ment of people and scenes there is no 
corresponding action within the prin- 
cipals. A successful novel is con- 
cerned with showing the impact of 
character on situation. People behave 
in a certain fashion and affect a 
change at least in circumstances. A 
play, however, like a short story, 
demonstrates the effect of a situation 
on character: acts of love and living 
alter the human beings. In this play 
they don’t. Somewhere in the shift 
of emphasis the drama lost what the 
novel achieved. 

Yet, compared with what is gener- 
ally offered on Broadway, Mary, 
Mary, is a beguiling comedy, The 
Devil’s Advocate a stirring drama. 
Every year we become more pathe- 
tically grateful for the theatre’s small 
favors. ANNE FREMANTLE 





IMMACULATA SISTERS 
engage in teaching, nursing, care of 
orphans and the aged, and do social 
work in Brazil, Formosa, Germany and 
the United States. They wear Mary’s 
colors—a white habit and a blue 
scapular. Request literature: 


Missionary Sisters of the 
Immaculate Conception 
(Immaculata Sisters) 


P.O. Box 1858J New Street 
Paterson 18, New Jersey 








SISTERS, SERVANTS OF MARY 
ery: Would you like to serve Jesus 
in the person of the sick? For 
information write to: 


Rev. Mother Provincial 
800 No. 18th Street 
Kansas City 2, Kansas 
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write: 


MEDICAL 
MISSION 
SISTERS 


PHILADELPHIA 11, 
PA. 





Witnessing to the compassion 
of Christ, Medical Mission Sis- 
ters care for the sick and suf- 
fering of the world, in India, 
Africa, Pakistan, Venezuela and 
Vietnam. 





Sister-Servants of the Holy Ghost 
of Perpetual Adoration 


(“Pink Sisters”) a contemplative congrega- 
tion devoted to the sublime service of per- 
potest adoration of the Blessed Sacrament. 
n this congregation there is a wholesome 
alternation of prayer and work. The Divine 
Office (Roman Breviary) is recited in choir 
at intervals throughout the day. Our Holy 
Rule, final Papal a in 1950, is 
such that the normal American girl has no 
difficulty in following it. Those who are in- 
terested in spending their life for the glori- 
fication of the Blessed Sacrament, for the 
sanctification of the priesthood, and for the 
propagation of the Faith may apply for 
further information to one of the following: 


Convent of Divine Love 
2212 Green St., Phila. 30, Pa. 
Mount Grace Convent 
1438 E. Warne Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
Adoration Convent of Divine Love 
2630 Exposition Blvd., Austin 3, Texas 





Carmelite Sisters of St. Therese 
Carmelite Communi- 

ty of the southwest 

dedicated to the love 






cludes: Teaching, 
Nursing, Residence 
and _ school’s for 
mentally retarded 
children, Nurseries, etc. For further in- 
formation: Rev. Mother Superior, 1300 
Classon Drive, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
Why Not Join the Religious 
of Nazareth? 
Teachers, nurses, missionary Sisters 
needed for California and the Holy 


Land. 
213 West Olive Avenue 
LOMPAC, CALIFORNIA 


SOULS wait for you 


in our 
+ CLASSROOMS 
+ HOSPITALS 
+ CATECHETICAL MISSIONS 
The need of the times 
is the will of God 


HOLY CROSS SISTERS 
Merrill, Wisconsin 














NS 


Brothers. 





MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or 
BROTHER. Lack of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the 
Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign mission work for volun- 
teers only. 8th graders, high school, and college men! INTER- 
ESTED? Write TODAY for information, giving age and school- 
grade! Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as 


4D Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY 


Geneva 2, Illinois 








of Cleveland, Ohio. 





Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament of the Diocese 


Motherhouse: 6618 Pearl Road, Parma Heights, 
Cleveland 30, Ohio 
Dedicated to the Christian Education of Youth. 
Elementary Parochial Schools and Academy. 








Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart 


“Happy are they who dwell in Your house, 
O Lord; continually they praise You.” * 


As a Mission Helper of the Sacred Heart, 
let the praise of your prayer and good works 
rise continually to His Throne. Pray and work 
with Christ in His Church today! 

Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart are 
primarily teachers of Religion to Catholic 
children outside the parochial school system; 
they go to the people in their homes and in 
public institutions; they train the laity to as- 
sist in these works and in the various activities 
of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 


Write to Vocation Directress 
1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Maryland 





THE SCHOOL SISTERS OF 
ST. FRANCIS wish to share — the 
PRECIOUS PEARL of _ their 
FRANCISCANISM with those who 
desire to serve CHRIST — in His 
schools, hospitals, home and for- 
eign missions. 

For information write to: 

DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 

School Sisters of St. Francis, 

1501 South Layton Blvd., 

Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin. 
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Pretentious and unpretentious 


Critics are supposed to read whole 
books and watch whole movies, and 
probably a few of them do. But I know 
more than one reviewer who can tell 
almost by how a book smells whether 
he is going to like it or not; and movies 
can smell pretty funny too. It is some- 
times an instructive game counting the 
number of minutes before a film gives 
itself away odoriferously. 

Often the first line of dialog will do 
it. Or it may be the music. Roger Vad- 
im’s vampire story, “Blood and Roses,” 
lost my interest during the credits, 
which isn’t quite a record, because 
some movies begin to bore you even be- 
fore you leave home. 

But interest lost is not irrecoverable. 
In Vadim’s case it is, because he fol- 
lows up his mysteriously dreary credits 
with another dull half hour, and horror 
movies can’t afford the time. Besides, 
his people look dubbed (and I mean 
dubbed through and through). But an- 
other recent film, “Saturday Night and 
Sunday Morning,” also starts off flat- 
footed, and turns into a fine movie after 
twenty minutes or so. So you just have 
to hang around and see, with movies. 

“Saturday Night” kicks off in a Bir- 
mingham factory, with a close-up of a 
disgruntled lathe-worker, rasping to no 
one in particular: “What I want is a 
good time—all the rest is propaganda.” 
It sounds curiously artificial and self- 
conscious. And the speaker proceeds 
thereupon to carry on like such a copy- 
book lout that one wonders whether the 
British Angry movement isn’t beginning 
to run down slowly. Attitudes as stale 
as Bloomsbury seem to be repeating 
themselves. 

But the brave squeak at the beginning 
proves misleading. The hero (Albert 
Finney) abandons his sulky manifesto 
by inches. He is complex and suspi- 
cious, as befits a card-carrying anti-hero, 
but he is also genial and generous. He 
thinks his parents watch too much tele- 
vision, a refreshing twist. The “telly,” 
the “amenities,” “all mod cons” — the 
English have some devastating words 
for the modest luxuries the workingman 
supposedly aspires to. It is these that 
make our man sick: the tea-cozy in- 
heritance that democratic man has 
grimly won for himself, not a place in 
the sun, but one in front of the telly. 

What he wants is, not precisely ad- 
venture, he is on to that game, but the 
illusion of adventure. In a_ society 
roughly the size of a teapot, even this 
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can be hard to come by. Everything he 
does is abortive, he keeps bumping into 
people; but he gets his illusion in fits 
and starts, and storms about gustily in 
his quarter-inch of space. In a splendid 
mock-heroic ending, we find him shak- 
ing his fist at a new housing develop- 
ment, and saying he will be heard from 
yet, while his fiancée meditates de- 
murely on the chances of moving into 
the development. The audience can take 
it either way: man’s unconquerable 
spirit, as belted bravely onto the sound 
track; or man’s fatal tendency to re- 
peat himself, as shown in the girl’s 
vacant eyes. 

“The Young Savages” take a leaf 
from “The Wild One,” and starts off 
with a gaggle of inscrutable adolescents 
marching upon the camera. These are 
replaced by more of same until you 
begin to wonder uneasily where so 
many sinister boys could be coming 
from. Movie teen-agers are characteris- 
tically tiresome; but when they get as 
sinister as this, they aren’t tiresome, not 
a bit. Just plain un-nerving. 

Hecht and Lancaster may have de- 
cided that although you have to make 
movies about teen-agers, there is no 
law against making them behave like 
tiny old men. You remember those John 
Buchan stories where the master crim- 
inal turned out to be one of the three 
most cultivated men in Liverpool? Same 
thing here. The leader of the Horsemen 
is a Picasso buff; the Thunderbirds are 
managed by a young sociologist called 
Pretty Boy. The bone of contention be- 
tween these two thoughtful outfits is a 
blind war-lord — perfect Buchan touch. 
The old thriller formula has been trans- 
posed intact into a minor key. 

The story is routine, and inevitably 
topped off with a glib, chin-up message ; 
but the characters and atmosphere are 
so persistently strange that they man- 
age to thrive independent of story and 
see-what-I-mean message. Art wins out 
finally over sociology. Boys as peculiar 
as these slip out easily through the 
clichés. What remains to intrigue is 
the spectacle of human variety — 
trumped-up human variety, maybe: 
but that kind has helped make some 
pretty good movies, too. 

“The Hoodlum Priest” is unpreten- 
tious to a virtue. It concerns one Father 
Dismas Clark, a priest who made it his 
life-work to help ex-convicts, and is 
remarkably true and uncluttered in sen- 
timent. The story is told in a some- 


what gang-busterish style (a much yw. 
derrated style) ; episodes are brisk and 
cut to the point; melodrama is not dis 
dained, but not worked at either; cag 
is reduced to a minimum. This latte 
principle can lead to some rather stagey 
confrontations: in “The Hoodlun 
Priest,” all Father Clark’s opposition 
is wrapped up in one man, a sawdust. 
leaking villain, who constitutes the only 
major untruth in the film. 

Father Clark himself, as has been 
widely noted, is something new in 
movie-clericals. As played by Don Mur. 
ray, he is attractively buoyant and 
earnest; gritty and not particularly hv. 
morous; neither soft with charm nor 
fussy with arrogance. It is almost as if 
Pat O’Brien had never existed. Father 
Clark doesn’t even play volleyball with 
the convicts. 

The climax is a scene in the gas 
chamber — where, incidentally, the vic. 
tim does not cross himself, or do any- 
thing much but sweat. (It is an im 
portant feature of this film, the number 
of things it doesn’t do.) The execution 
proves so moving that one isn’t sure 
afterwards how much one’s dry-mouthed 
reaction is due to story, how much to 
gas chamber. In any case, the scene is 
by no means thrown in for a cheap 
thrill. The picture is scrupulously un- 
sensational, serious, and perhaps more 
so than most good movies, a good deal 
better to see than to write about. 

Anyone remotely interested in the 
art of film should make a point of see- 
ing John Cassavete’s “Shadows.” It is 
one of those art-works that opens up 
genuine new possibilities in its form. 
Up to now, improvised films have gen- 
erally been freakish, quaint affairs, that 
seem consciously to avoid comparison 
with their more organized brethren. 
There is nothing quaint about “Shad- 
ows.” Right down to its dialog it is 
neither arch nor makeshift, but care 
fully worked out. 

In appearance, it is rather like a 
documentary from the Thirties, which 
means that you watch it with a different 
quality of attention from most movies, 
catching at details and effects that get 
lost in the “what happens next” shuffle. 
The story is, in fact, not told in fluid 
sequence, but in isolated, chopped-out 
scenes — again, very much like a docu- 
mentary. The beginning and end are 
quite arbitrary from a narrative point 
of view, although they have orchestral 
correctness. The word “story” is per- 
haps misleading: the ending is not a 
climax, but a saturation point of un- 
derstanding. — WiLFrRID SHEED 
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Che Shon ilo’ s record — 


BILEE’s Ikon Guild records are im- 
ported from Europe: many are unavail- 
able except through JUBILEE. The 
records are excellently performed, are 
well recorded and liturgically unsur- 
passed. They include both Latin and 
Eastern rites as well as folk music. All 
are pressed on high quality stock and 
are enthusiastically recommended by 
the editors of JUBILEE. Our most 
popular current item is the African 
Mass (listed under folk music). It’s a 
spectacular musical treat. 


amBRosian Chant 


343 AMBROSIAN CHANT A remarkable 
and unique set of records of the chant of 
the ancient church of Milan. Most of the 
chants date from the fourth century ; some 
are accredited to St. Ambrose himself, 
who gave form to the music of his people 
in their battle against the Arian heretics. 
Other chants reflect Carolingian, Byzan- 
tine and Roman influences. Hymns, anti- 
phons, psalms, canticles, alleluias, Epistles, 
Gospels, prefaces are among the ‘selections 
from the liturgy and office throughout the 
year. Exotic, emotional, archaic, they are 
an important musical document of the 
primitive Church. Three records and illus- 
trated booklet, $20.00 


gregorian chant 


33-11 TRAPPIST CHANT Twelve hymius 
superbly sung by the monks of Citeaur 
the first Cistercian monastery. The record 
includes the famous and very beautiful 
Trappist Salve Regina. $7.50 

314 MASS FOR THE DEAD The complete 
Mass for the dead—on one record—from 
Introit to the final responses (and includ- 
ing the Dies Irae) chanted by members 
of a Spanish Nga os agae eget 2 $7.50 
33-42 CHANTS OR TH VIRGIN A 
beautiful pene es pele ol of 26 Mar- 
ian hymns from all seasons of the litur- 
ory year; Gregorian chant at its purest. 


304 MARIAN CHANT Another beautiful 
record of Gregorian hymns to the Virgin, 
this one sung by Spanish Benedictines of 
es Abbey of Santo Domingo de Silos. 


33-13/14 THE DEATH OF A CHRIS- 
TIAN The office and Mass for the dead, 
beautifully sung by the Benedictine monks 
of En Calecat; the Dies Irae is magnifi- 
cently rendered. This two-record set also 
includes on its last side the Reproaches, 
Pange Lingua and Vexilla Regis from the 
Good Friday liturgy. $15 

5311 THE MASS A complete Gregorian 
Mass sung by Canon Sydney MacEwan and 
the choir of the Church of Santa Susanna 
in Rome. Here is a rare opportunity to 
hear the full high Mass, with both spoken 
and sung parts. The forty- -page accom- 
panying booklet contains a history of the 
Mass by the noted biblical scholar, Mon- 
signor John J. Dougherty, and the com- 
plete text of the Mass. $5.98 

306 LENT & HOLY WEEK Antiphons, 
hymns and other chants from the Masses 
and Office of the present season, sung by 


mouks of the Spanish Benedictine abbey 
of Santo Domingo de Silos. $7.50 

307 PASCHAL SEASON Various chants 
for Easter, Pentecost and Corpus Christi, 
from the Mass and Office of the various 
feasts. The singers are Spanish Benedic- 
tines. $7.50 


Gelineau psalms 


These are the work of a French priest 
in developing a vernacular psalmody. 
We suggest 33-04 (in French) and GR1 
(in English) as the best and most in- 


teresting. 

33-04 PSAUMES This is the first and the 
most wero of the Gelineau records. In 
French. $7.5 

33- 08/09 PSAUMES More of Pére Geli- 
neau’s best psalms. In French. Two rec- 
or 15 

33-67 PSAUMES Still another collection 
of Father Gelineau’s psalms in French, 
adding to those listed above. They are 
sung by the Little Singers of the Nativity 
of Choisy-le-Roi. Ten-inch, $5 

GR1 PSALMS Monks and the boys of an 
English Benedictine school under the di- 
rection of Dom Gregory Murray, O.S.B. 
This is the best of all the versions in 
English. Ten-inch, $5 


EASTERN RITE 


33-27 VESPERS AND MATINS One of the 
finest examples available of the chant of 
the Russian Orthodox Church; it captures 
the deep-rooted mysticism of the Eastern 
world. Deacon and choir (which have had 
the special distinction of being invited to 
sing at Notre Dame cathedral in Paris) 
possess exceptional voices. This record and 
the Romanian Liturgy (33-52) are neces- 
sities for any good collection of liturgical 
music. $7.50 

33-28 KEDROFF QUARTET A number 
of chants in the great tradition of Russian 
monasticism. The melodies come from 
many sources, including Greece and Kiev ; 
there are also several canticles reflecting 
the influence of the Occident upon Russia 
and some showing the return by modern 
composers to the ancient tradition. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), $5 

001 BYZANTINE MUSIC A treasure of 
hymns and antiphons sung by a Greek Or- 
thodox priest and the Byzantine Chorale. 
Included are a third-century hymn to the 
Trinity, the famous Akathistos Hymn to 
the Virgin, twelfth-century chants from 
Mount Athos, and hymns and antiphons 
for various liturgical seasons. Recorded by 
members of the Saint Sophia Greek Ortho- 
dox Cathedral in Los Angeles. $5 

002 GREEK LITURGY The Divine Lit- 
urgy in the form used by Greek Orthodox 
churches here and in Greece, by the same 
choir that produced Byzantine Music 
(001). A rare chance to hear the Liturgy 
of St. John Chrysostom in one of the 
original languages. $5.98 

33-52 ROMANIAN LITURGY The Divine 
Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, sung in 
Romanian and Greek by a Byzantine rite 
Catholic group. An excellent and virile ren- 
dering of an Eastern rite Mass. $7.50 
33-59 MELKITE LITURGY A special 
event: excerpts from the Good Friday lit- 
urgy in the Byzantine rite! An unusual 
record, sung in Arabic and Greek accord- 
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ing to the Melkite usage by priests of 
Paris’s famed St. Julien le Pauvre. Ten- 
inch (33 rpm), 

8960 CopTié¢ MUSIC For centuries the 
chant of the Egyptian Church has been 
ignored by the —— although musically 
and liturgically it is of extreme signifi- 
cance, Because of their isolation after the 
Council of Chalcedon of 451, the Copts 
have retained many primitive customs 
with little external influence. Recently re- 
cordings were made in the Coptic cathe- 
dral of St. Mark in Cairo; here are a 
sclection from this most important and 
unusual liturgy. $5.95 

45-19 RUSSIAN LITURGICAL CHANTS 
Chants by the Kedroff Quartet, represent- 
ing the Italian influence upon Tsarist 
Russia. Seven-inch (45 rpm), $3 


medieval 


33-48 MINSTRELS, TROUBADORS AND 
GREGORIAN Songs, both sacred and 
profane, from the flowering of the Middle 
Ages, a period when the vernacular was 
just beginning to achieve status in the 
arts. Some songs are in Medieval French, 
some in Latin (or a mixture of both). The 
performers come from a group known as 
The Arch, who have dedicated themselves 
as best they can to life in the manner of 
the primitive Christians. A _ fascinating 
record for lovers of the past. Ten mch, $5 
9402 THE PLAY OF DANIEL The fa- 
mous twelfth-century musical drama which 
was widely acclaimed here in its first per- 
formance since the Middle Ages. It has 
been charmingly recorded by its original 
New York performers, the Pro Musica. The 
special album contains not only the full 
Latin text and English translation, but 
the commentary by W. Auden (which 
first appeared in JUBILEE). A forerunner 
of the opera, it is one the great classics of 
medieval music. Twelve-inch, $4.98 


Polyphonic 


C3 PALESTRINA Three masses—the Mass 
of Pope Marcellus, the Missa Brevis and 
the Missa ad Fugam—by the great Italian 
genius of polyphonic music. Palestrina 
ranks among the rare handful of top crea- 
tive masters and these are among his most 
outstanding works. The performance is by 
the Netherlands Chamber Choir. $6 

33-58 SONG OF SONGS Extracts from the 
great Canticle of love, set to polyphonic 
music by Palestrina, the prodigious genius 
of the Renaissance. The choir is that of 
Fribourg Cathedral. Ten-inch, $5 


PROTESTANT 


4528 ANGLICAN LITURGY This is the 
music of the liturgy in English, according 
to the usage of the Anglican Church, 
which follows the Roman rite Mass and 
sets the vernacular to traditional Gregorian 
modes. Besides the Mass and Evensong in 
plain-chant, the record contains a short 
Communion service by the famed sixteenth- 
century English composer, John Merbecke, 
and the Morning Service in Anglican chant, 
a post-Reformation development for the 
singing of unmetrical English words in 
four-part harmony. $4.98 

33-64/65 REFORMATION MUSIC A two- 
record set of psalms and hymns. The first 
is by sixteenth-century, the second by con- 
porary French composers. Important in 
this time of ecumenical dialog. ($15) 
33-19 SOLI DEO GLORIA Psalms, 
chorales and the Daily Office by the French 
Protestant monastic community of Taizé 
(see JUBILEE for January, 1961). ($7.50) 


Folk mudste 


138PE AFRICAN MASS This is one of our 
most unusual records, the Missa Luba, a 
Mass sung by members of the Baluba tribes 
of the Belgian Congo according to their 
own musical traditions. The music, which 
is accompanied by drums, is not written 
down, but improvised. Contains the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Benedictus and 
Agnus Det. 45 rpm, $3 

33-56 ROMANIAN FOLKLORE Half a 
dozen songs of rare beauty from an obscure 
corner of Eastern Europe, reflecting the 
numerous sources—among them, Byzan- 
tine, Slavic, Greek and Hungarian—that 
have contributed to the music of Romania. 
Ten-inch, $5 

302 RONDA DE COPLAS A collection of 
folk songs dedicated to the Virgin from 
all over the Spanish-speaking world. The 
songs are beautiful, melodic and express 
the joy, sadness and hope of the common 
people with great ly m and strength. 
Flamenco, Afro-cuban, saeta and fado are 
some of the styles played by native musi- 
cians. $7.50 


BELLS 


33-29 BELLS An unusual record that has 
turned into a popular item. It consists solely 
of the sounds of different bells, tollin, 

the Benedictine monastery of En-Caicat. 
Each bell has a special moanint,, and its 
own voice ‘and personality. Ten-inch; $ 





See Europe's 


Fly Irish International 


... the Line ~ 
to the Shrines 





SHANNON 


Your pilgrimage gets off to a happy 
start aboard the most beautiful jets 
aloft when you fly Irish International 
to Europe’s major shrines. Irish carries 
thousands of pilgrims every year and 
specializes in the friendly personal 
attention that helps to make every 
flight a delightful travel experience. 
And remember, Irish operates the 

only direct air service between 
Lourdes and Rome! 

‘Make your reservations now to fly the _ 
finest, friendliest jets across the Atlantic. 
Irish Internationalgetiservice will take 
“you te Europe in less than 6 hours 
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Cieremnaronns MA TRTINES 


OFFICES IN: New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Lés Angeles, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Toronto, Washington, D.C. 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON TO: DUBLIN - SHANNON - BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - BLACKPOOL - BRISTOL - CARDIFF 
EDINBURGH - GLASGOW - ISLEOF MAN - JERSEY - LEEDS - LIVERPOOL - LONDON - MANCHESTER - CHERBOURG - LOURDES 
PARIS - RENNES - DUSSELDORF - FRANKFURT - AMSTERDAM - BARCELONA - BRUSSELS - COPENHAGEN - LISBON - ROME - ZURICH 








